Specials  in  Baseball 


SHOES 

Autographed  by 
RABBIT  MARANV1LLE 
• LOU  GEHRIG 

• AL  SIMMONS 


low 


$2 


.95 


Hundreds  of  Sample  Shoes 
just  arrived 

$1.95  up 


BATS 

Louisville  Sluggers 

Complete  Line 

$' 


1.75 


£L50  list 

Complete  Line  of  Bats  made 
by  Louisville  Slugger  factory 
for  us. 


as 

low 

as 


75c 


GLOVES 

Autographed  by 

• RABBIT  MARUNVILLE 

• HAL  LEE 

• RANDY  MOORE 
• LES  MALLON 

• TOMMY  THOMPSON 

• PINKY  WHITNEY 

and  many  others 


C$1 .25 
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Hundreds  of  Samples 
priced  as  follows 


$7.00  List  

$4.50 

6.00  “ 

3.50 

5.00  “ 

3.00 

..4.00  “ 

2.95 

..3.50  “ 

1.95 

2.75  “ 

1.50 

2.25  “ 

1.25 

CADET  UNIFORMS 

$"7.90 


Complete  l 


BALLS 


OFFICIAL  LEAGUE 

Conforms  with  all  Official 
Specifications 

$1.25 

List  $1.S5 

MAJOR  LEAGUE 

Also  a Big  League  Ball  Used 
and  Adopted  by  Many 
Leagues. 

$1.00 

List  $1.50 

Others  as  U>w  25c 


UNIFORMS 

FOR  TEAMS 

SHIRT,  PANTS,  CAP 
BELT,  HOSE 

$£.25 


Special  Prices  on  Dodge  Day  is 
Flannels — the  kind  the  Big 
Leagues  Use. 


TENNIS 


Bancroft  • Dunlop  - Kent 
Magnon  - Spencer  Moulton 

Imported 

Vines  Models 
STRUNG  WITH  GUT  OR  SILK 

STRINGING  DONE  HERE 

Have  Your  Racket  Restrung  by  a Champ. 
Why  Take  Chances? 

We  Use  the  Best  Gut  and  Silk  Obtainable 

Shorts  - Sneakers  - Slacks 
Tilden  Sweaters  - Visors 


TRACK 

SHOES 

PANTS 

SUPPORTERS 

SHIRTS 

SWEAT  OUTFITS 
SWEATERS 
SOX 

Priced  so  as  to  allow  you  a 
Substantial  Saving 


M.  S.  ROSENBAUM  CO. 

165  BROADWAY  (Corner  Shawmut  Avenue) 

Three  Blocks  from  Metropolitan  Theatre 
Established  1889  BOSTON  Tel.  HAN.  7168-9 
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BENTLEY 


Distinctive 

— A school  of  college  grade,  devoted 
exclusively  to  training  men  who  desire 
to  specialize  in  preparation  for  the  key 
department  of  business  administration, 
or  for  public  accounting. 

— Many  of  its  graduates  are  holding 
major  positions  at  salaries  ranging 
from  $3,000  to  $15,000  a year,  such  as: 
— In  BUSINESS — office  manager,  head 
accountant,  cost  accountant,  traveling 
auditor,  general  auditor,  credit  mana- 
ger, comptroller,  statistician,  assistant 
treasurer,  treasurer,  branch  manager, 
vice-president,  general  manager. 

—In  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING— senior 
accountant,  supervisor,  manager,  part- 
ner. 


Professional 

— In  PUBLIC  SERVICE — bank  exam- 
iner, tax  consultant,  internal  revenue 
agent,  special  investigator,  senior  audi- 
tor, treasurer. 

— Graduates  are  employed  in  29  states 
and  14  foreign  countries. 

— Students  have  enrolled  from  22 
states  and  5 foreign  countries. 

— Two-year  course.  Tuition  $235.00  a 
year. 

— Excellent  living  accommodations  for 
out-of-town  students. 

— The  catalog  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest. 


The  Bentley  School  of  Accounting  and  Finance 

H.  C.  Bentley,  C.  P.  A.,  President 

921  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  KENmore  0755 


CAMP  BRUNONIA 

DAVE  MISHEL  STEEP  FALLS 

Director  MAINE 

BRUNONIA  for  the  1935  season,  as  one  of  its  added  features,  presents  a 
tutoring  school  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Aaron  Gordon  of  the  Boys’  Latin 
School.  Tutoring  in  all  subjects  for  makeup  examinations  and  college  boards 
will  be  given.  For  particulars,  see  MR.  GORDON,  Room  230. 

MR.  AARON  GORDON, 

8 Montana  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


BERKELEY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Established  1907 

AN  ACCREDITED  SCHOOL 

Preparation  for  College  by  Certificate  or  Examination 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  NOW 

1089  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  COMmonwealth  9262 
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A FRANK  DISCUSSION 

A new  phrase  has  sprung  into  current  use  among  the  students  of  this 
school.  Whenever  anyone  gives  vent  to  a particularly  feeble  attempt  at 
humor,  custom  dictates  that  his  comrades  immediately  respond  with  the 
scoffing  phrase : “Register  humor.’’  Now  we  hold  no  brief  for  the  humor 
department  of  this  publication ; but  neither  do  we  side  with  those  nin- 
compoops who  have  the  dismal  ignorance  to  imagine  that  such  a thing  as 
a new  quip  exists.  To  those  in  that  category,  we  say  this : There  may  be 
new  twists  to  old  jokes;  but,  if  any  have  the  unbounded  optimism  to  hope 
for  the  appearance  of  an  entirely  new  joke  in  the  Register,  they  are  des- 
tined to  keen  disappointment.  There  is  one  fundamental  truth  that  must 
not  be  overlooked:  There  is  no  such,  thing  as  a new  joke. 

And  what’s  more,  a long  time  has  passed  since  any  such  creatures  were 
in  existence.  Take  the  old  joke  about  the  false  teeth:  make  allowances  for 
the  changes  wrought  by  time : now  see  if  you  can’t  find  the  g'erm  of  the 
jest  in  this  bit  of  verse,  written  by  Marcus  Valerius  Martialis: 
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“The  golden  hair  that  Gulla  wears 

Is  hers:  who  would  have  thought  it? 

She  swears  ’tis  hers,  and  true  she  swears, 

For  I know  where  she  bought  it.” 

Since  this  was  written  in  the  first  century  A.  D.,  it  would  seem  to  be 
fairly  conclusive  proof  that  the  joke  is  not}  precisely  of  recent  origin.  But 
let  us  glance  a few  centuries  farther  backward  and  see  what  the  Greeks  had 
to  say  about  the  matter.  This  is  the  way  a fellow  by  the  name  of  Lucillius 
felt  about  the  matter: 

“Mycilla  dyes  her  locks,  ’tis  said, 

But  ’tis  a foul  aspersion ; 

She  buys  them  black,  they  therefore  need 
No  subsequent  immersion.” 

Soon,  perhaps,  the  R.  R.  R.  will  publish  some  witty  sally  about  the 
faintness  of  resemblance  of  certain  photographs  to  certain  members  of  the 
senior  class ; and  then,  as  the  student-reader,  slightly  nauseated,  turns  aside 
to  his  neighbor,  you  will  probably  hear  him  murmur  sneeringly,  “Register 
humor.”  As  the  reader  will  have  undoubtedly  discerned,  the  idea  imbedded 
in  the  joke  is  centuries  old.  In  some  remote  century  B.  C.,  Leonidas  of 
Alexandria  conceived  the  thought  and  penned  it  in  the  following  manner: 

“Menodotis’  portrait  here  is  kept: 

Most  odd  it  is — 

How  very  like  to  all  the  world,  except 
Menodotis.” 

Lawrence  F.  Ebb , ’35. 


I SERVE  . . . 

It  may  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a surprise  to  some  of  us  to  learn 
that  the  Latin  School  is  officially  enrolled  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  that  the  path  is  as  clear  for  us  as 
for  any  other  school  in  the  city  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross.  It  is  remarkable  how  keenly  interested  in  this  particular  field 
are  the  boys  and  girls  of  almost  every  other  Boston  high  school,  and  how 
eager  they  are  to  accomplish  something,  however  small  it  may  be.  Very 
few  of  us  know  enough  about  this  vital  organization  of  American  youth  of 
which  we  are  ostensibly  full-fledged  members. 

True  it  is  that  two  boys  are  selected  each  year  to  represent  the  school 
in  the  city-wide  council,  which  is  the  chief  motive  force  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Placed  in  line  beside 
more  than  two  thousand  others  boys  who  are  their  classmates,  they  become 
rather  insignificant,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  us  that  we  are 
doing  our  share,  we  must  awake  to  the  fact  that  in  this  case  at  least,  ignor- 
ance and  unwillingness  are  synonymous  with  laziness.  The  keyword  of  the 
Red  Cross  pledge  is  SERVICE,  and  where  there  is  SERVICE,  there  must  be 

John  J.  Willcas,  ’36. 
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THE  IDEAL  SCHOOL 

(Editor’s  Note — The  following  was  received  in  reply  to  a letter  to  Mr.  Frost,  request- 
ing his  conception  of  an  ideal  school.) 

Dear  Mr.  Sulkin : 

The  best  school  I ever  saw  or  attended  (and  I have  seen  many)  was  a 
small  district  school  in  New  Hampshire.  There  was  no  class  or  grade  feel- 
ing ; we  passed  from  one  class  to  another  on  our  individual  work  without 
formal  promotion.  We  went  and  came  at  teacher’s  desk  without  formal 
permission.  The  teacher  was,  as  it  were,  at  home  with  us.  There  were  a 
few  subjects  plowed  deep.  I am  pleased  to  observe  that  modern-progressive 
education,  high  and  low,  seems  tending  in  the  direction  of  the  district  school 
as  its  aim. 

The  best  preparatory  school  I ever  saw  or  attended  was  a city  high 
school  in  Massachusetts.  I should  hope  such  public  preparatory  schools 
would  always  hold  their  own  against  the  private.  But  public  or  private, 
the  one  important  thing  is  that  all  schools  should  be  more  and  more  like 
a district  school  of  the  old  times. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  Sincerely  yours, 

January  15,  1935.  ROBERT  FROST. 


Surely  we  can  agree  with  Mr.  Frost  in  his  selection  of  the  type  of  school 
most  contributory  to  the  development  of  the  pupil.  But  it  seems  that  such 
a school,  hardly  more  than  a LTtopia  for  city-folk,  will  be  long  in  forth- 
coming. The  evident  reason  for  the  success  of  the  school  described  in  Mr. 
Frost’s  letter  is  its  size.  However,  there  is  something  without  which  such 
a school  cannot  be  successful.  This  is  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  each  student 
and  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  each  to  learn. 

City  schools,  large  institutions  for  the  most  part,  have  become  character- 
ized as  “compulsory,”  and  consequently,  school,  as  it  is,  does  not  appeal  to 
the  average  youth  because  of  its  limitations  and  restraints  upon  his  freedom 
of  action.  In  much  the  same  way  as  an  honor  system  exercises  moral  re- 
straint upon  the  unwatched  pupil,  so  an  “open”  school — that  is,  a school  in 
which  the  pupil  is  free  to  act — is  wont  to  instigate  the  further  mindfulness 
of  rules  and  more  rapid  progress  in  the  studies. 

Of  course,  such  a system  can  hardly  be  attempted  in  as  large  a school 
as  the  Latin  School.  But  there  are  private  schools  and  colleges  that  have 
adopted  systems  similar  to  that  described.  In  New  York  there  is  a college 
which  molds  itself  about  the  student’s  character  and  abilities  rather  than 
forcing  the  student  to  adapt  himself  to  the  courses  of  the  school.  Each 
course  has  many  tributary  courses  through  which  the  student  may  wend 
his  way,  constantly  grasping  at  things  which  interest  him  most  until  he 
has  molded  his  own  course. 

When  the  system  of  education  has  taken  on  the  “round  table”  methods 
and  has  given  the  pupil  the  way  of  his  whims  (to  a beneficial  degree),  then 
education  will  have  reached  its  ultimate.  Sidney  Sulkin. 
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THE  SLEUTH-SAYER 

A One-Act  Mellow-Drama 
Thayer  S.  Warshaw 


TIME:  A dreary  day  in  October. 

PLACE:  Three  guesses. 

Scene  I. 

Without,  the  wind  is  howling  horribly, 
the  violent  rain  is  coming  down  in  drops 
of  three  in  a group,  while  in  the  distance 
may  be  seen  trees  falling  and  grass  grozv- 
ing.  Within,  all  is  still,  everyone  is  asleep 
except  three  people,  two  of  whom  are 
playing  chess,  and  practically  asleep  also, 
and  the  third  is  eating  what  bit  of  lunch 
may  have  been  left  over  from  the  home- 
room period.  Yes,  it  is  lundh-time.  Sud- 
denly, as  a bell  sounds,  the  edifice  bursts 
into  pandemonium.  The  inmates  have 
come  to  life.  Small  groups  congregate  in 
the  halls  at  a distance  of  twenty-five  feet 
from  each  other. 

Enter  X.  Y.  Z.  SEEM  ORE,  the  insti- 
tution’s famous  sleuth,  surrounded  by  a 
few  hand-picked  admirers,  all  fawning, 
flattering,  and  fainting. 

First  Admirer:  Say,  Seemore,  have 
you  heard  of  Motleycrewe’s  disappear- 
ance? You  know,  the  one  they’re  put- 
ting up  for  Vice-Chancellor  of  Class  VI. 
Have  you  now  ? 

Second  Admirer:  Yes,  Seemore,  have 
you? 

Third  Admirer: 

Fourth  Admirer:  Yes,  Seemore;  have 
you? 

Fifth  Admirer: 

Seemore:  Hunh! 

First  Admirer:  They  say  it’s  just  a 
political  trick  to  keep  Motleycrewe  from 
being  elected.  Oh,  say,  Seemore,  here 
comes  Van  Houndog,  Motleycrewe’s  cam- 
paign manager  and  left-hand  man.  Do 
you  know  him?  Do  you  now? 

Second  Admirer:  Yes,  Seemore;  do 
you  ? 

Third  Admirer: 

Fourth  Admirer:  Yes,  Seemore,  do 
you? 


Fifth  Admirer: 

Seemore:  Skmblf ! 

Enter  Q.  Q.  VAN  HOUNDOG,  Mot- 
leycrewe’s campaign  manager  and  left- 
hand  man,  carrying  several  desks  and  a 
flag.  He  is  all  a-flutter,  a-twitter,  and 
a-gog.  In  a word,  he  is  excited. 

Van  Houndog:  Are  you  X.  Y.  Z. 
Seemore  ? 

Seemore  (bored ) : I am. 

Van  Houndog:  May  I see  you  alone? 

Seemore  (bored):  I am. 

Van  Houndog:  Thank  you.  Well,  to 
make  a long  story,  Motleycrewe,  the  So- 
cialist candidate  for  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Class  VI,  has  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
disappeared,  and  unless  he  is  returned  to 
our  ranks  by  sundown  tomorrow,  which 
is  the  election  day,  our  cause  is  lost.  See- 
more, you  must  find  him.  I am  desper- 
ate. If  he  is  not  back  by  tomorrow,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  resign  and 
transfer  to  English  High  School. 

Seemore  ( still  bored ) : How  do  you 
know  he  has  disappeared  ? 

Van  Houndog:  Because  he  has  van- 
ished ! 

Seemore:  Ah -hah  ! (He  reaches  into  his 
pocket  and  several  minutes  later  with- 
draws his  hand,  attached  to  a large,  weird- 
looking, decayed  folio,  in  which  he  writes 
and  consults  for  several  more  minutes.) 

Seemore:  Sorry!  Can’t  do  it.  I have 
too  many  other  cases  to  take  up.  I am 
working  on  one  now,  trying  to  find  the 
fourth  proportion  to  an  irrational  surd. 
Sorry,  too  busy.  Maybe  next  week, 
p’haps. 

Van  Houndog:  But  that  will  be  too 
late.  We  will  lose  the  race.  J.  G.  Poule- 
pou  will  certainly  get  in  office  if  Mot — I 
call  him  Mot  for  short — is  not  found.  I 
beg  of  you.  In  fact,  please! 

Seemore  (after  deliberating  for  seven- 
teen seconds):  Very  well.  Be  here  to- 
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morrow  at  this  time,  and  I will  hand  you 
your  candidate  whole.  And  now,  sir, 
good-day. 

Exeunt  omnes,  admirers  carrying  their 
beloved  Seemore,  who  is  writing  fever- 
ishly in  his  horrible  notebook. 

Scene  II. 

French  Club  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  Members  are  conversing  in  a 
strange  jargon,  partly  French,  partly 
Scandahouznan,  but  mostly  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  corridors. 

First  Member:  Quand  do  we  coepi ? 
(When  does  the  queer  meeting  happen?) 

Second  Member:  Tous  les  jours  tres 
bien  voulez-vous  langsam  und  deutlich. 
(Pretty  soon,  I’m  afraid.) 

Third  Member:  Voila  ipsilon  tamen 
qu’est-ce  que  e’est  que,  ce  que  e’est  que, 
oui.  (Yes,  there  goes  Dactylique,  the 
Frenchman,  to  recite  his  poem  on  “Les 
Yeux  L’Ont.”) 

Master:  Monsieur  Dactylique,  je  re- 
grette  de  dire  que  vous  avez  le  plancher. 
(Figure  it  out  for  yourself.) 

Dactylique:  Pas  de  quoi ! 

Si  dans  comnie  une  bouche 
Si  dans  comme  une  bouche 
Ou,  si  dans  comme  une  bouche, 

Oil  ety. 

Maintenant,  e’est  une  langue  terrible 
(now  this  is  what  is  called  Steinese 
poetry.) 

Suddenly,  from  the  audience  (all  five 
of  them)  comes  a loud  wheezing  voice. 
All  eyes  arc  trained  on  an  extremely 
dwarf-like  creature,  about  five  feet  twelve 
inches  in  height.  He  is  a coarse-clad  per- 
son ivith  curly  eyes,  bushy  teeth,  and 
green  eyebrows.  Hark!  It  is  Seemore, 
the  eerie  sleuth,  disguised  as  an  apology 
to  Satan. 

Seemore  (in  a voice  like  the  cough  of 
a bed-ridden  jaguar) : Tout  a l’heure ! 
Mille  tonnerre ! Muchos  gratios ! By 
cracky!  Stop!  (With  a leap  he  clears 
five  desks  and  arrives  exactly  two  inches 


from  the  zvaste  basket,  amid  the  jeers  and 
exclamations  of  the  audience,  all  five  of 
them.  With  a snort,  disregarding  the  fact 
that  his  actions  have  been  sacrilegious,  he 
seizes  the  overflowing  receptacle  with  tzvo 
fingers  and  empties  it.  Immediately , the 
floor  becomes  littered  zmth  dirty  papers, 
tzoo  apple-cores,  four  old  shoe  laces,  sev- 
eral French  books,  and  a fuzzy  fedora. 
With  a cry  of  rage  Seemore  shakes  the 
basket  violently,  and  a huge  grin  illu- 
minates his  frowzy  features  as  from  the 
basket  drops — a small  young  man  curled 
up  in  a ball!  Grasping  the  frightened 
youth,  the  detective  bounds  out  of  the 
room  in  exactly  two  and  a half  bounds, 
while — ) 

Dactylique : Oui  habet  un  ami 

Avec  lequel  to  share 
Has  lectus  un  demi 
Habetque  half  a chair.  . . 

Scene  III. 

Lunch  period  next  day. 

Enter  X.  Y.  Z.  Seemore,  still  writing 
in  his  useless  notebook,  and  surrounded 
by  but  four  admirers  today,  as  the  fifth 
must  needs  take  a make-up  examination 
in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

Enter  from  opposite  direction  Q.  Q. 
Van  Houndog,  hair  dishevelled,  eyes 
drooping,  and  feet  asleep. 

Van  Houndog  (woefully):  Ah,  I see 
you  have  not  found  him.  Well,  goodbye. 
I am  leaving.  Ah,  me ! 

Seemore  (bored ) : Stay ! 

Van  Houndog:  Well? 

Seemore  (calmly):  I have  found  him. 

Admirers  (jumping  up  and  down,  like 
evil  omens,  singing  hideously) : He 
found  him  ! He  found  him ! He  found 
him ! 

Van  Houndog  (excitedly) : Where  is 
he  ? Where  did  you  find  him  ? Oh,  where 
is  he? 

Seemore  reaches  into  a brief-case  which 
one  of  the  attendants  is  bearing,  and  pro- 
duces the  missing  politician,  Motley- 
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Crewe,  who  jumps  up  and,  greets  his  cam- 
paign manager  hilariously. 

Van  Houndog:  Seemore,  you  are  won- 
derful ! Stupendous  ! Why,  you  are  even 
mediocre ! But  tell  me,  how  on  earth  did 
you  ever  find  him? 

Seemore  (arrogantly) : Pray  be  seated, 
and  I shall  tell  you.  ( All  seat  themselves 
forthwith  on  the  asbestos  floor,  and  draw- 
ing chewing-gum  from  their  suitcases, 
look  at  the  Master  in  wondering  awe.) 
When  you  told  me  that  Mot  had  disap- 
peared so  mysteriously  on  the  day  before 
the  election,  I immediately  suspected  your 
political  adversaries,  The  Dirty  Shirts. 
Assuming  my  impenetrable  disguise,  I 
then  set  about  solving  the  mystery.  While 
wandering  about  the  edifice,  I came  upon 
an  unopened  peanut  bar  marked  with  an 
X,  near  the  sinister  Chess  and  Checker 
Clubroom,  and  several  feet  further  on, 
another  one.  Pouncing  upon  the  aban- 
doned pieces  of  sweet  meat,  I examined 
them.  Going  on,  I noticed  peanut  bar 
after  peanut  bar  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  Breathlessly  I followed  them, 
unobserved,  for  it  was  after  hours,  and 
I was  led  by  this  glaring  line  of  evidence 
right  into  the  French  Club  room,  and  to 
the  fifth  seat  of  the  second  row.  Here 
the  line  of  bars  stopped,  rather  abruptly, 
leaving  me  near  the  seat.  Accordingly, 
I sank  into  the  seat  and  into  meditation, 
and  there  reviewed  the  strange  events 
which  had  led  me  to  the  point  where  I 


was.  However,  this  got  me  nowhere,  un- 
til I put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  and 
found  it  overflowing  with  these  peanut 
bars.  I began  to  eat  them,  pondering  all 
the  while,  when  suddenly  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  bars  must  have  belonged  to 
Mot,  and  evidently  were  dropped  by  him 
to  establish  a trail.  For  only  a politician 
seeking  office  would  have  so  many  peanut 
bars  about  him.  With  my  mind  thus 
cleared,  I began  to  look  about  the  room 
for  signs  of  a likely  spot  wherein  the 
victim  might  have  been  hidden.  Long  I 
sat  there,  listening  to  the  incoherent  mum- 
blings of  the  club  members,  when  my 
good  ear  discerned  faint  scratchings  near 
the  front  end  of  the  room.  For  several 
minutes  I listened,  when  all  of  a sudden 
I placed  the  noise.  It  was  in  the  basket ! 
I jumped  up,  emptied  the  basket,  and — 
well,  you  know  the  rest.  Here  he  is. 

Van  Houndog  (joyously) : Seemore, 
I thank  you  ! Motleycrewe  thanks  you  ! 
The  Class  VI  Socialist  Party  thanks  you! 
Thanks ! 

Seemore:  Hm ! 

Van  Houndog  (happily):  And  yours 
will  be  a great  reward.  I am  well  known 
in  political  circles,  and  I shall  certainly 
put  you  up  for  keeper  of  the  seal  and 
walrus. 

Seemore  (excitedly):  Never!  Oh, 
anything  but  that!  To  run  for  office! 
OH! 

CURTAIN. 


Dirty,  dingy  buildings, 
Like  gaunt,  grey  ghosts; 
Faded,  shabby  gildings 
On  rotten,  leaning  posts. 


SLUM 

Noisome,  sunless  alleys, 

By  the  Mystic’s  slimy  foam — • 
And  belated  sunbeams  dally 
On  the  State  House  gilded  dome. 

R.  A.  Riesman , J36. 
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OUR  GREAT  SECRET 

Norman  Alfred  Ober , ’36 


On  one  of  those  misty  April  after- 
noons, when  the  frowning  heavens 
gave  warning  of  an  approaching  thun- 
derstorm, I stopped,  as  is  my  custom 
on  such  days,  in  an  old  and  forgotten 
bookstore,  where  the  bookworms 
come  and  absorb  dust  to  their  heart’s 
content,  and  pour  over  yellow,  anti- 
quated volumes  from  morning  to 
night. 

I was  quite  familiar  with  this  old 
shop.  I had  explored  from  time  to  time 
every  dusty  nook  and  secluded  corner. 
Yet,  with  each  new  visit,  I was  able 
to  find  a heretofore  unexplored  section 
of  the  shop.  And  this  day  proved  no 
exception.  For  when  I entered,  I could 
see  the  aged  proprietor  dozing  over 
his  roll-top  desk.  He  was  seated  so 
comfortably  that  I could  not  disturb 
him.  In  fact,  I envied  him  his  tran- 
qual  solitude.  Therefore,  I walked  on 
tip-toes  to  another  part  of  the  shop. 
It  was  while  I was  thus  engaged  that 
I stumbled  over  a heap  of  books  which 
had  been  piled  in  some  disorder  directly 
in  my  way.  A hasty  glance  back  at 
the  sleepy  proprietor  assured  me  that 
I had  not  disturbed  him ; so  I immedi- 
ately set  about  to  repile  the  books  that 
I had  upset.  First,  I stopped  to  gather 
the  books,  and  then  I found  I could 
better  accomplish  my  task  sitting 
down.  I seated  myself  in  a very  com- 
fortable position  and  looked  back  at 
my  sleeping  host.  Then  I realized  it 
was  no  great  transition  for  me  to  slip 
into  the  character — or  the  sleep,  at 
any  rate — of  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  pro- 
prietor. But  I turned  to  the  books  and 
began  to  work.  These  books  all 
seemed  particularly  old  and  dusty.  But 
I rather  liked  the  smell  of  ancient 
books,  and  I went  to  work  with  ardor. 


It  was  then  that  I picked  up  the 
strangest  book  I have  ever  seen.  Its 
cover  was  gray  and  cracked.  Its  title 
was  in  obscure  and  unreadable  Latin. 
I was  about  to  examine  it  more  closely, 
to  open  it,  when  . . . 

“Hold  ! Remove  from  me  thy  hand  i 
Who  art  thou  that  darest  invade  the 
sanctified  slumber  of  the  aged?”  I was 
startled ! Surely  this  time-worn  tome 
had  not  spoken  to  me  . . . and  yet — 

“Impetuous  youth ! Lackadaisical 
young  idiot ! I have  spoken  ! Return 
me  to  my  place  that  I may  sleep 
again !” 

Good  heavens ! It  was  the  book ! 
The  little  volume  I held  in  my  hand, 
with  the  unintelligible  Latin  words  on 
the  worn  cover,  was  speakng  to  me. 
I felt  as  though  some  strange  act  of 
fate  had  suddenly  cast  me  into  a 
strange  world,  the  world  of  centuries 
past.  “Most  esteemed  book,”  I began, 
“accept  my  sincerest  apologies  for  so 
rash  and  imprudent  an  act.  I meant 
no  harm.  I am  but  a Latin  School 
boy  in  search  of  knowledge  ...” 

“What’s  that?  Latin  School?  Dost 
thou  attend  the  Boston  Latin  School  ? 
Ah,  but  what  matter ! Unhand  me,  I 
command  thee ! Thou  art  not  worthy 
to  lay  thy  hand  upon  me.” 

Slowly  I placed  the  book  down  where 
I could  look  upon  it.  “You  speak  as 
though  you  are  familiar  with  the  Latin 
School.” 

“Familiar  with  it?  Hear  the  babble 
of  the  ignorant.  Young  man,  thou 
lookest  upon  the  maker  of  that  school 
whose  name  thou  hast  mentioned. 
Thou  dost  question  me  if  I know  of 
thy  school.  There  is  none  who  knows 
better  than  I ! Why,  I am  the  strength 
in  the  foundation  of  that  school.  I am 
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the  character  in  famous  men  who  have 
left  that  school.  I am  the  body  and 
soul — the  life’s  blood  of  that  school.’’ 

“What  do  you  mean?  The  Latin 
School  is  made  up  of  figures  from  the 
nation's  history,  who  have  contributed 
their  lives  to  their  fellow-men  and  to 
their  country.  Our  foundation  is  con- 
structed upon  the  immeasurable 
amount  of  service  they  have  been  and 
are  doing  for  the  world!” 

“Ignorant  child!  Vain  possessor  of 
sightless  eyes ! Thou  hast  spoken  but 
a partial  truth.  Aye,  those  men  are 
thy  foundation  . . . But  who  are  those 
men?  I ...  I am  those  men!  Gen- 
eral Knox  read  my  contents,  and  1 
sent  him  forth  to  preserve  the  honor 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  James  Lov- 
ell drank  in  the  substance  of  my  pages, 
and  I inspired  him  with  the  glorious 
light  of  liberty.  Benjamin  Franklin 
perused  my  aging  sheets,  and  I sent 
him  forth  unto  the  world  enriched,  to 
contribute  to  it  the  products  of  a fer- 
tile brain.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  pon- 
dered over  my  yellowing  pages,  and  I 
taught  him  the  priceless  secret  of 
beautiful  expression.  Edward  Everett 
spent  countless  hours  over  me,  and  I 
rewarded  him  with  a masterful,  silver- 
tongued  oratory,  with  which  he 
charmed  his  fellow-countrymen.  Aye, 
there  is  a legion  of  them  gone  forth 
into  the  world,  and  I sent  them  there. 
Thou  speakest  proudly  of  them.  I,  too, 
am  proud  of  them  . . . For  I am  those 
men ! I am  the  roots  of  the  tree  which 
has  sprung  up  with  the  passing-  years.” 

I could  not  reply.  The  yawning 
chasm  of  the  past  lay  before  my  eyes. 
A great  truth  had  dawned  upon  me.  A 


great  secret  had  been  revealed  to  me ! 
The  tome  spoke  the  truth  . . . The  ex- 
planation of  the  three  hundred  years 
of  uninterrupted  education  in  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  was  here  in  this  book. 
Somehow  I felt  humbled  in  its  pres- 
ence. 

I looked  up.  I shook  my  head,  as 
though  awaking  from  some  inexplic- 
able lethargy.  The  old  proprietor  still 
slept  with  his  head  between  his  elbows, 
half-buried  in  his  roll-top  desk.  A deep 
silence  lingered  heavily  over  the  at- 
mosphere. With  a sudden  determina- 
tion, I seized  the  volume,  leaped  to  my 
feet,  half  stumbling  over  the  heap 
which  I had  entirely  forgotten,  and 
rushed  into  the  darkest  and  remotest 
corner  of  the  musty  shacks.  The  book 
kept  silent.  I was  grateful,  for  I could 
not  bear  hearing  it  speak  again. 
Quickly  I deposited  it  into  the  dark- 
ness, among  other  worn  and  weary 
books,  hoping  it  would  never  again 
come  to  light. 

I felt  no  glory  at  first  in  my  experi- 
ence. The  strangeness  of  it  all  fright- 
ened me,  and  I knew  something  of  the 
fear  of  Faust,  when  confronted  with 
the  Earth-Spirit.  I,  too,  had  boast- 
fully proclaimed;  I,  too,  had  called  for 
an  Earth-Spirit,  and  now  when  it  con- 
fronted me,  I stood  frightened  and 
humbled.  But  my  mind,  weighed  down 
as  it  was  with  the  burden  of  this  new, 
awe-inspiring  revelation,  felt  rising 
within  it  a glow  of  triumph.  I knew 
now  the  beauty,  the  wonder  in  the 
roots  of  that  school  of  which  I had 
become  a part,  so  small  ...  so  infini- 
tesimal. This  was  a Latin  Grammar, 
The  Accidens  of  Ezekiel  Cheever ! 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  HOMELESSON  BUREAU 

A.  Cantor,  ’36 


It  was  April.  I was  standing  near 
the  study-room  on  the  second  floor 
when  Sidney  Jekyll  Smithers  reeled 
around  the  corner,  his  face  flushed  and 
his  imbecilic  eyes  filled  with  a new 
light. 

“My  friend!”  he  ejaculated,  “my 
very  good  friend,  I have  been  think- 
ing.” 

“Do  you  really  think?”  I remarked 
humorously. 

“Do  not  deride  me,  mon  ami.” 
spouted  Smithers,  “at  the  moment  an 
idea  is  fomenting  in  my  brain.  In 
exactly  two  seconds  it  will  be  out. 
Meanwhile,  prithee  lend  me  a nickel 
for  a Milky  Way.  I'll  give  you  a 
piece.” 

“Thank  you,  kindly,  for  your  gener- 
ous offer,”  said  I.  “Tell  me  first, 
though,  what  occupies  that  piece  of 
embalmed  tissue  you  call  your  brain 
now?” 

“Archie,  old  duck,”  said  Smithers 
a trifle  sadly,  “you  haven’t  the  flame 
I thought  was  in  you.  You  do  not  pos- 
sess that  helpful  spirit  and  trusting 
frame  of  mind  that  once  was  your  per- 
sonal property.  You  have  degenerated, 
Archie.  I offer  you  a stupendous  idea 
for  one-eighteenth  of  ninety  cents,  a 
measly  nickel,  and  you  call  me  a mum- 
my with  embalmed  tissue  for  a brain ! 
You  shall  repent.  Archie.  Some  day 
you  shall  weep  bitter  tears.  Now, 
then,  be  a good  boy,  and  toss  me  a 
nickel  for  a Milky  Way  and  I shall 
give  you  a colossal  thought  as  a re- 
ward.” 

I dug  down  in  my  jeans  and  ma- 
terialized a twentieth  of  a dollar. 

“Here  thou  art,  Mooch,”  I said,  ten- 
dering him  the  coin,  “now  be  so  kind 
as  to  inform  me,  what  is  your  idea?” 


“Archie,”  orated  Smithers,  striking 
a declamatory  pose,  “it’s  magnificent, 
marvelous,  it’s  even  grandiose  ! It’s — ” 

i“Spit  it  out,”  I interjected  rather 
prosaically. 

“A  Homelesson  Bureau,”  whispered 
Smithers,  “THE  Great  Homelesson 
Bureau.  Latin  homelessons,  five  cents  ; 
French  homelessons,  two  for  a nickel; 
English  compositions,  seven  cents ; 
Math  homelessons,  a nickel  — why, 
there’s  no  limit  to  the  thing.  You’re 
a shark.  You  do  the  homelessons,  and 
we’ll  split  fifty-fifty.  It’s  perfect.  Not 
a flaw  in  it.” 

“We-el-el,”  I pondered. 

Smithers  cast  an  angular  arm  from 
his  jacket.  “It’s  a deal,  Archie,  a deal!” 

Smithers  approached  me  jubilantly 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  period.  His 
prominent  nose,  which  formed  most  of 
his  face,  wagged  feverishly. 

“Archie,”  he  quivered,  “sixty  - five 
cents  is  ours  at  this  time  tomorrow ! 
I’ve  gotten  you  thirteen  English  home- 
lessons from  our  class,  the  homelesson 
Old  Grizzly  (this  affectionate  soubri- 
quet was  applied  to  our  English  mas- 
ter) is  giving  us  tonight.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  do  the  homelesson  and  make 
carbon  copies  while  you’re  doing  it.” 

I nodded  a bit  dejectedly  at  thought 
of  the  work. 

“Don’t  leave  the  ship,  Archie,”  said 
Sidney  Jekyll  Smithers;  “why,  in  a 
short  time,  we’ll  have  a flourishing 
concern,  a great  business.  We’ll  be 
rolling  in  wealth.  By  the  way,  can  you 
lend  me  a car  check?” 

It  was  April  and  the  fourth  period, 
which  was  English.  I came  in  and  sat 
down  and  lent  Smithers  a nickel  for  a 
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Milky  Way.  That’s  just  what  happened. 

Old  Grizzly  came  striding  into  the 
room  as  the  bell  rang. 

“Now,  then,”  he  trilled  in  his  high 
treble  voice,  “last  boys  in  each  row 
collect  the  homelessons !” 

This  done,  he  took  the  pile  of  papers 
to  his  desk,  sat  down  and  looked  over 
the  preceding  night’s  homelesson. 

“Well,”  squeaked  Old  Grizzly,  “I  see 
last  night’s  homelesson  was  on  meta- 
phors. Give  me  the  definition  of  a 
metaphor — er — Smithers  !” 

“A  metaphor,”  smirked  Smithers  as 
he  wiggled  his  nose,  “is  a figureof- 
speechfoundedonresemblancesuchastha 
tmanisafox.” 

“You  are  improving,  Smithers,”  said 
Old  Grizzly.  “Yes,  indeedy,  carry  on, 
principle ! Now,  let  us  look  over  the 
work  done  last  night  by  you  boys.  I 
hope  it  is  as  good  as  Smithers’  oral 
work.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I shall  look 
at  Smithers’  first.  Yes,  indeedy  . . . 
hmmmm — here  it  is.  Now,  then,  for 
an  example  of  a metaphor  in  a short 
sentence,  what  do  we  find?  ‘The  king 
was  a reptile,  for  his  voice  was  like 
a hiss.’  That’s  a bit  irregular,  Smith- 
ers. It  will  do,  however  . . . We’ll 
take  a look  at  Cohen’s  here  . . . Here, 
here ! ‘The  king'  was  a reptile,  for  his 
looks  were  poisonous’.” 

Old  Grizzly’s  voice  went  down  three 
octaves. 

“What  is  this?”  he  grated.  “How  is 
it  these  two  papers  are  so  alike,  not 
only  in  the  first  sentences,  but  in  the 
essential  sentence  analyses?” 


I shot  a look  at  Smithers.  A purp- 
lish-red was  suffusing  his  general 
countenance  and  creeping  up  his  mas- 
sive beak. 

“One  more  paper,”  barked  Grizzly. 
“You,  Archibald  Giflfen,  are  next  on 
the  pile  of  homelessons.” 

Upon  being  addressed,  I felt  sick. 
A hand  clutched  at  my  heart. 

“Ah,”  said  Grizzly,  “here  we  are. 
‘The  king  was  a reptile,  for  he  had 
snake-hips’ !” 

“Smithers,  Giflfen,  and  Cohen,”  said 
Old  Grizzly,  a steely  note  coming  into 
his  voice,  “you  will  please  see  me  at 
the  close  of  the  period!” 

“Ah.  well,”  said  Sidney  Jekvll  Smith- 
ers to  me,  “what’s  five  marks  in  our 
young  lives?  Don’t  be  sad,  Archie, 
don’t  assume  that  vindictive  and  belli- 
cose look  ! It’s  unbelievable  of  you — 
not  congenial  with  your  character. 
Oh,  that  jackass,  Cohen ! I told  him 
to  go  and  change  the  general  cast  of 
the  sentence,  so  he  gave  the  king  a 
different  characteristic.  As  for  the 
other  members  of  the  class,  can  I help 
it  if  they’re  so  dumb  as  to  copy  straight 
from  the  carbon  copies  you  made  last 
night?  That  was  the  only  flaw  in  the 
Great  Homelesson  Bureau,  Archie,  my 
fran,  the  only  flaw!  But  don’t  you 
worry ! My  brain  is  full  of  ideas,  and, 
Archie,  while  I’m  thinking  them  up, 
could  you  lend  me  a nickel  for  a Milky 
Way?  Honest,  I’ll  give  you  a piece!” 
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VARIETIES 


The  editor  of  one  of  the  current 
women’s  magazines  advocates  the  use 
of  the  pedantic  British  pronunciation 
tomahto  in  lieu  of  the  good  old  United 
States-ish  tomayto,  to  rhyme  with  po- 
tato,, saying  its  sounds  more  “refined.” 
I do  not  know  whether  she  would  be 
of  the  same  opinion  if  she  could  hear 
one  of  their  costermongers  bawling : 
“Ere’s  yer  foine  termarters,  lydy, 
hownly  tuppence  a pahnd.”  . . . Says 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  fearing  for  our  blood 
pressure : “There  has  arisen  a queer 
notion  that  men  living  in  an  age  must 
always  imitate  whatever  the  age  is 
doing.  But  whatever  the  age  is  doing, 
it  is  always  overdoing.”  . . . Will  Cuppy 
writes : “The  typewriter  is  a boon  to 
authors,  as  it  enables  them  to  say  more 
and  mean  less  than  any  other  inven- 
tion.” Perhaps  the  use  of  handwrit- 
ing had  not  yet  been  invented  in  Mr. 
Cuppy’s  time  . . . Parents  spend  half 
their  time  worrying  how  we’ll  turn 
out,  and  the  other  half  wondering  when 
we’ll  turn  in ! . . . James  Fenimore 
Cooper  once  wrote  under  the  “nom” 
Cornelius  Littlepage.  Other  writers- 
under-pen-names  are  John  Galswor- 
thy, who  used  at  one  time  the  literary 
disguise,  “John  Sinjohn;  Charlotte 
Bronte — “Lord  Wellesley”  Emil  Her- 
zog, whom  most  of  you  know  as  “An- 
dre Maurois”;  and  lastly,  William  Cul- 
len Bryant,  who  once  signed  a manu- 
script, “Francis  Herbert”  . . . Simile: 
He  looked  like  something  lost  in  the 
mail.  When  this  is  used,  be  sure  to 
have  a friend  nearby  who  will  be  pre- 
pared to  go  you  one  better  and  say, 
“Yes,  about  as  exciting  as  mutton  fat” 
. . . A guy , in  the  American  vulgate, 
is  merely  a man ; there  is  not  any  dis- 
paraging significance.  But  in  English, 
high  or  low,  it  means  one  who  is  mak- 
ing a spectacle  of  himself.  When  G. 


K.  Chesterton  toured  the  United  States 
in  1920-21,  a reporter  in  the  West  re- 
ferred to  him  as  a regular  guy.  At 
first  Mr.  Chesterton  was  all  for  going 
after  the  fellow  with  a stick.  “Cer- 
tainly a topsy-turvy  land,  the  United 
States,”  displaying  the  distressing 
habit  that  Englishmen  have  of  com- 
paring everything  with  good  old  Al- 
bion, “where  you  can’t  tell  an  oppro- 
brium from  a flattering  compliment.” 
. . . From  a book  review:  “‘Friends 
and  Romans’  is  such  gay  summer  read- 
ing it  should  be  sent  out  with  a ham- 
mock strapped  to  its  back.”  . . . Hervey 
Allen’s  “Anthony  Adverse,”  which  has 
topped  the  best-seller  lists  of  this 
country  for  fifteen  months,  has  been 
translated  into  eight  languages;  450,- 
000  copies  have  been  sold.  It  is  a best- 
seller in  England.  A contest  is  being 
held,  with  $10,000  as  the  prize  for  the 
person  who  is  most  accurate  in  naming 
the  twelve  actors  who  will  be  cast  in 
the  motion  picture  of  this  book  . . . 
As  an  English  teacher  in  the  High 
.School  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Hervey 
(Cowboy)  Allen  once  gave  a class  a 
lecture  on  the  superiority  of  American 
cussing  over  that  of  any  other  nation. 
“Cowboy”  was  a name  given  him  by 
his  pupils  because  of  the  sombrero  he 
wore  to  school  every  day  . . . Several 
years  ago,  the  government  of  Ecuador 
wanted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
its  poet,  Olmeda,  by  erecting  a statue. 
As  made-to-order  statues  were  found 
to  be  expensive,  it  was  decided  to  buy 
a discarded  one.  So  the  junk  yards 
of  London  were  searched  and  a sec- 
ond-hand statue  of  Lord  Byron  was 
found  and  purchased.  Today  it  stands 
in  Guayaquil,  with  Olmeda  beautifully 
engraved  on  its  base. 

Leonard  8.  Burlcat,  ’36. 
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It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  view 
the  passing  of  one  who  has  undoubt- 
edly ranked  first  among  modern  poets. 
The  death  of  Edwin  Arlington  Rob- 
inson brings  forcibly  to  one’s  mind  his 
great  accomplishments  at  a time  when 
poetry  sorely  needed  the  inspiration 
he  furnished.  We  must  judge  his 
worth,  not  by  the  Pulitzer  prizes  he 
received,  but  by  his  works.  Many  of 
his  best  verses  are  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  of  “Collected  Poems,”  which 
made  secure  the  position  he  had  al- 
ready merited  before  its  publication. 

Here  we  find  the  poet  in  all  moods : 
We  see  him  handling  delicate  French 
forms  with  meticulous  care.  We  find 
him  smiling — somewhat  sadly,  perhaps 
— at  the  lofty  dreams  and  aspirations 
of  the  town  drunkard,  “Miniver 
Cheevy.”  Then  again,  the  master 
shows  his  keen  sense  of  reality  when 
he  sketches  in  pithy  style  the  tragedy 
of  the  millionaire,  “Richard  Cory.” 
More  often,  however,  he  indulges  in 
abstract  philosophy  and  produces  the 
austere  “Octaves”  or  the  more  earthly 
“Captain  Craig.” 

Robinson  knows  the  lives  of  the 
Maine  villagers.  Only  the  names  he 
affixes  to  characters  and  localities  are 
unreal;  all  else  is  unflinching  reality. 
Yet  his  sense  of  reality  is  not  so  glar- 


ing that  it  blinds  his  sight  and  prevents 
his  viewing  character  from  all  angles 
and  with  sympathetic  understanding. 
One  cannot  but  feel  a sort  of  horrified 
pity  for  the  worldly  frailties  of  a “John 
Everelmonde.”  The  reader  is  made 
to  comprehend  the  effect  produced 
upon  Eben  Flood  by  the  loneliness  of 
old  age.  Somehow,  one  cannot  laugh 
at  his  forced  joviality  and  his  pathetic 
love  of  his  jug. 

But  Robinson  can  be  stirred  by  the 
passion  of  youth,  and  be  carried  away 
by  its  swiftly-flowing  current.  No 
hackneyed  phrasing  and  obtrusive 
moralizing  are  to  be  found  in  his  mod- 
ern version  of  “Tristram.”  Robinson 
has,  we  admit,  indulged  frequently  in 
elaborate  figures  of  speech ; but,  when 
he  has  done  so,  he  has  handled  them 
so  skillfully  that  they  add  color  to  the 
scene  and  please,  rather  than  annoy, 
the  reader. 

“Tristram”  was  built  around  no  new 
base  ; neither  do  the  details  of  the  story 
differ  greatly  from  the  versions  of  nu- 
merous other  poets.  But  the  handling 
of  the  material  is  so  obviously  differ- 
ent from  the  conventional  manner  that 
the  interest  of  the  reader  is  instantly 
aroused.  Gone  are  the  familiar  arch- 
aisms ; gone  are  the  old  mannerisms, 
the  old  and  hackneyed  literary  con- 
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ventions.  Here,  in  their  stead,  we  find 
the  modern  spirit,  the  spirit  of  youth. 
Here,  phrased  in  skillful  verses,  we 
find  Robinson’s  great  masterpiece,  a 
work  that  will  assuredly  be  ranked 
high  in  the  final  reckoning. 

America,  in  our  day,  has  produced 
six  outstanding  poets — Amy  Lowell. 
Vachel  Lindsay,  Edwin  Arlington  Rob- 
inson, Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Robert 
Frost,  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 


The  first  three  have  passed  one,  and 
few  have  appeared  that  are  worthy  of 
taking  their  places  in  modern  poetry. 
With  the  death  of  Robinson,  the  bur- 
den placed  on  younger  spirits  has  be- 
come even  greater.  Whom  will  the 
future  place  at  the  head  of  their 
ranks?  If  wTe  may  venture  a personal 
opinion,  we  look  to  Robert  Frost  as 
the  wearer  of  the  poet’s  laurel  wreath. 

Lawrence  F.  Ebb,  ’35. 


MASSACRE 

Man  is  the  master  of  all  living  things, 

No  limits  can  bound  his  domain; 

The  beast  is  stronger  and  swifter  by  far, 

But  man,  it  is  said,  has  a brain. 

There  is  a noise  and  tumult  in  the  air, 

And  threatening  clouds  lie  low  against  the  sky; 

Far  in  the  distance  comes  the  roll  of  drums, 

The  wind  grows  stronger  as  it  passes  by. 

Slowly  a blackness  fills  the  empty  air, 

Hushed  is  the  robin’s  song;  the  sleeper  wakes; 

Fraugdit  with  some  danger,  the  lilies  close, 

And  the  storm  breaks ! 

Woe  to  thee,  town  and  village, 

Father,  mother,  and  youth; 

Fated  be  ye  to  pillage — 

Purity,  Innocence,  Truth. 

The  sabre  is  the  needle, 

The  rifle  is  the  loom, 

Together  they  work  in  their  ghastly  task, 

And  weave  the  woof  of  doom. 

Woe  to  thee,  town  and  village, 

Thy  course  is  marked  for  plunder ; 

A thousand  hoofs  will  tramp  thee  down, 

And  rip  thy  heart  asunder. 

A thousand  hands  will  paw  thy  corpse, 

And  eat  a bloody  feast, 

And  sack  thy  streets  and  burn  thy  fields, 

For  man  is  now  a beast! 

Man  is  the  master  and  ruler  of  all ; 

He  holds  all  the  world  under  chain. 

The  beast  is  stronger  and  swifter  by  far; 

But  man,  it  is  said,  has  a brain. 

Arthur  Cantor,  ’30. 
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RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  REGISTER’S  RAVING  REPORTER 


March  1.  Take  heed!  Important 
announcement ! The  Athletic  Associ- 
ation has  decreed  that  for  the  entire 
months  of  March  and  April,  all  five- 
cent  candy  bars,  in  order  to  increase 
sales,  will  be  sold  for  the  low  price  of 
one-twentieth  of  a dollar  . . . Buy  now, 
while  this  offer  remains! 

March  4.  Today  was  Monday.  There 
was  an  assembly.  Classes  IV,  V,  and 
VI  attended.  We  don’t  know  what 
happened  because  we’re  not  in  Classes 
IV,  V,  or  VI  . . . The  Literary  Club 
went  through  a dramatic  recital  on 
something  concerning  literary  affairs 
. . . The  Stamp  Club  worries  as  the 
new  Coin  Club  holds  its  weekly  meet- 
ing in  Room  214. 

March  5.  A classroom  incident  in 
Room  307,  any  period  of  the  day : 

Mr.  Gardner  (pointing  to  a verb  in 
the  Anabasis):  “What  tense  is  that?” 

Pupil:  “Imperfect.” 

Mr.  Gardner:  “Wrong!  It’s  not  the 
tense  that’s  imperfect ; it’s  your  recita- 
tion !” 


Math  Club  in  Room  133  at  2:40, 


March  3,  1935,  A.  D.  . . . Found  while 
searching  through  the  waste  basket 
of  Room  218: 

The  Ballad  of  Room  218 

Under  a blue  and  yellow  moon 
Singing  a pensive  tune 
In  a croon, 

Sat  one  of  the  Doones, 

Mul  Doone, 

The  Goon ! 

March  6.  On  the  board  in  119:  “119’s 
noble  sons,  let  us  flay  alive  the  trouble- 
makers in  120  and  hangs  their  skins 
in  the  lunchroom!”  On  the  board  in 
Room  120:  “Down  with  the  black- 
guards in  119!”  Ah  me,  ah,  my;  these 
children ! . . . The  Latin  Club  met  in 
Room  218,  and  the  Chess  and  Checker 
Club  in  312.  At  a loss  which  one  to 
attend,  we  attended  neither  ...  Mr. 
Getchell  offers  the  following  as  the 
reason  for  calling  a freshman,  “Frosh.” 
Says  Mr.  Getchell:  “ ‘FraslT  comes 
from  the  German  word,  ‘Frosch,’ 
meaning  ‘frog,’  and  is  very  appropri- 
ate, because  a freshman  is  a person 
who  is  green  and  hops  about.” 

March  7.  Baseball  enthusiasts  came 
out!  In  five  minutes,  every  “Exit” 
sign  in  the  gym  was  broken.  Coach 
Fitzgerald  had  a tough  time  dodging 
well-aimed  baseballs.  Speaking  of 
“Herr”  Fitzy,  reminds  us  of  his  fa- 
mous sentence  with  the  word  “bac- 
teria” in  it : “She  wept  and  wept  till 
the  tears  ran  down  her  back,  and  then 
she  had  bacteria”  . . . The  Radio  Club 
announces  a dx  (distance)  receiving 
contest  on  both  long  and  short  waves. 
Now  we’ll  have  some  excuse  for  lis- 
tening to  the  radio  instead  of  doing 
homelessons ! 

March  8.  Startling  news!  The  R. 
R.  learned  today  that  in  the  1880's 
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one  of  the  female  sex  actually  attended 
classes  at  B.  L.  S.  “Them  were  the 
days!”  . . . Hajjar  burst  into  the  pri- 
vate sanctum  (sanctorum)  of  the  R. 
R.  R.  early  this  afternoon  and  de- 
manded an  explanation  for  not  insert- 
ing his  name  in  the  heavybeard  list. 
We  graciously  apologize  and  present 
the  following:  “In  Boston  Latin 
School  there  is  a boy  with  a heavy 
beard,  and  his  name  is  Hajjar.”  How’s 
that,  Tom?  . . . Captain  Winn  reports 
that  when  he  questioned  one  of  his 
youthful  privates  as  to  the  reason  he 
could  not  correctly  place  his  hayfoot 
in  front  of  his  strawfoot,  or  vice  versa, 
the  brilliant  youngster  replied  that  lie 
couldn’t  drill  because  it  wasn’t  in  him 
— all  his  ancestors  had  been  Navy  men. 

March  11.  An  unconscious  pun 
cracked  in  Room  333  today:  One  rather 
excited  student,  evidently  incensed  at 
something  or  other,  slapped  another 
student  in  the  mouth.  “Stop !”  cried 
the  smitten  student,  “you’re  hurting 
my  ‘fillings’!”  Heh  ! Heh ! Heh ! . . . 
The  Debating  Club  settled  another  in- 
ternational problem  in  the  record  time 
of  twenty  minutes  . . . Mr.  C.  Fitz- 
gerald has  a new  way  of  conducting 
the  breathing  exercises  — beginning 
with  the  left  lung  ...  In  case  anyone 
is  interested,  there  was  an  assembly 
for  Classes  I,  II,  and  III. 

March  12.  Today  was  Tuesday.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  second 
period  followed  the  first ; the  third, 
the  second ; that  there  was  a home 
room  period,  fifth  and  sixth  periods; 
and  a Math  Club  meeting,  for  good 
measure.  All  of  which  is  a circumlo- 
cution to  the  efifect  that  nothing  hap- 
pened. 

March  13.  Really  good  news!  “Doc” 
McVey  is  recovering  from  a serious  at- 
tack of  appendicitis  that  has  had  him 
down  for  some  time!  Don’t  forget, 


“Doc,”  the  baseball  season’s  beginning! 
. . . The  Latin  Club  had  open  house 
to  lovers  of  the  language.  . . At  last 
they  had  come  together!  And  et,  all 
they  did  was  sit  and  stare  ! The  Chess 
and  Checker  Club ! . . . Spelling  Bee 
news : The  lunch  room  did  its  part  by 
serving  alphabet  soup,  and  Mr.  Shee- 
han informs  us  that  a boy  in  his  room 
got  stuck  on  “mucilage !” 

March  14.  The  R.  R.  R.  learned 
from  Mr.  Wenners  that  “school,”  from 
its  derivation,  was  originally  a place 
of  play.  Hem ! . . . Tire  Radio  Club 
devoted  its  time  to  a discussion  of 
various  things,  including  short-wave 
antennae  (whatever  that  may  be!). 
The  descriptions  were  stunning,  but 
the  attention  was  shocking"! 

March  15.  It  seems  we  must  apolo- 
gize every  month.  This  time  it  ap- 
pears the  day  upon  which  Mr.  Charley 
Fitzgerald’s  merry  jests  were  chron- 
icled last  issue ; namely,  January  29, 
Mr.  Charley  Fitzgerald  was  not  in 
school.  Well,  we  guess  it  was  men- 
tal telepathy!  . . . Mr.  Winslow  uses 
elastics  to  keep  the  zeros  round,  so 
he  says  ...  As  a kind  of  mental  exer- 
cise, Mr.  J.  B.  Fitzgerald  advises  do- 
ing 729  to  the  10th  power  by  straight 
multiplication,  not  by  logs ! . . . Mr. 
O’Callahan,  meanwhile,  tells  us  that 
he  is  making  progress  with  his  Sans- 
krit, and  Mr.  Roche  is  brushing  up  on 
his  German. 

March  18.  Classes  I and  II  as- 
sembled. A few  renegade  Class  III- 
ers,  however,  were  in  the  balcony.  Mr. 
Powers  read  the  list  of  scholarships 
to  the  different  colleges,  while  most 
of  the  student  body  listened  atten- 
tively, if  not  hopefully!  . . . Mr.  Finn 
lectured  in  the  Literary  Club,  and  a 
great  news  essay  contest  was  orga- 
nized. All  members,  upon  the  receipt 
of  a nickel,  will  be  eligible  ! 
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March  19.  Le  Cercle  de  Mathema- 
tique  assembled  to  discuss  the  latest 
problems.  Can  you  figure  it  out? 

March  20.  Another  Wednesday! 
We  observed  two  sixth  classmen  in- 
dulging in  a rough-and-tough  wrest- 
ling bout  this  morning  on  the  second 
floor.  The  battle  was  abruptly  ended 
when  the  gladiatorial  pair  uncon- 
sciously rolled  near  the  stairs,  just  as 
unconsciously  rolled  down  the  stairs, 
still  clawing  at  each  other,  and  were 
nearly  knocked  unconscious  when  they 
alighted  on  the  first  floor.  Paul  Bow- 
ser, please  take  notice ! 

March  21.  The  first  day  of  Spring! 
What  a day  outside ! A combination 
of  snow,  hail,  rain,  br-r-r-r ! . . . And 
Moore’s  new  whiffle.  As  Mr.  Gard- 
ner says,  “All  he  needs  now  is  stripes  !” 
. , . The  Boards  draw  near.  Every 
class  is  queried  as  to  its  participation 
in  the  coming  event ! “Heh  ! heh  !” 
chuckles  Mr.  Roche,  “the  Boards  will 
probably  be  very  hard  for  you  fellows 
this  year.  Last  year  they  were  so-o-o 
easy.” 

'March  22.  The  banquet  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Norton  was  held  last  night 
from  6.30  to  10.30  (the  last  time  is 
doubtful ; our  watches  may  have  been 
slow).  The  masters  were  cheered 
heartily  by  their  nicknames.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, in  recognition  of  his  long  services 
to  the  school,  was  presented  with  a 
watch  fob  and  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  ’35.  Gallivan, 
Lewis,  Glass,  Weiner,  Supt.  Campbell, 
and  many  others  were  noticed  smok- 
ing big,  black  cigars.  All  in  all,  a 
“swell”  time  wras  had  by  everyone 
present  ...  In  the  evening,  the  B.  L. 
S.  debating  team,  composed  of  John 
J.  Daunt,  Lawrence  F.  Ebb,  and  Wil- 
liam Schultz,  met  and  vanquished  the 
Brown  University  freshman  team  on 
the  battlefield  of  “Abolition  of  Com- 
pany Unions.” 


March  25.  Coach  Fitzgerald  pre- 
sents the  “man  in  a taxicab  who  ran 
over  himself.”  “It  seems,”  says  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  “that  there  were  twro  men 
in  a taxicab,  the  driver  and  his  passen- 
ger. Said  the  passenger,  ‘My,  I crave 
a package  of  cigarettes !’  ‘Do  you 
want  me  to  run  over  and  get  you 
some?’  obligingly  offered  the  driver. 
'Never  mind,’  said  the  passenger;  ‘I’ll 
get  them  myself.’  So  he  stepped  out 
of  the  cab  and  ran  over  himself!  . . . 
Haw ! Haw ! . . . An  important  meet- 
ing of  the  Debating  Club  — English 
will  be  met  Friday  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years. 

March  26.  From  the  notice : “The 
motion  picture,  ‘Play  Ball,’  will  be  pre- 
sented tonight  at  the  assembly  hall. 
Tickets  are — free.”  When  the  bell 
rang  at  2.30,  a horde  of  One-Eyed 
Connellys  crashed  through  the  center 
doors  and  filled  the  first  fifteen  rows. 
At  2.31  the  balcony  was  being  filled. 
At  2.35  the  hall  resembled  a suffering 
sardine-can.  Future  Lefty  Groves  and 
Babe  Ruths  eyed  the  picture  carefully. 
Umpire  Moriarty  did  a fine  job  in  ex- 
plaining the  fine  points  of  the  game. 
. . . Then  there’s  the  wit  who  calls 
the  embryonic  mustaches  seen  on  the 
third  floor  “installment  mustaches” — 
a little  down  each  week ! 

March  27.  The  R.  R.  R.  has  dis- 
covered the  second  triple-pun  in  the 
English  language.  His  discovery 
ranks  him  among  the  foremost  ety- 
mologists of  the  language.  Here  it  is  : 

I saw  a cross-defence  yesterday 
in  court. 

I saw  across  de  fence  yesterday 
in  court. 

Of  course,  the  second  sentence  is  a 
trifle  slangy,  but  it’s  English,  is  it  not? 

. . . Latin  Club.  Chess  and  Checkers 
Club  . . . Today  the  R.  R.  R.  discov- 
ered, in  his  daily  “snoop”  about  the 
school,  a sports  event  that  escaped  the 
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eyes  of  our  worthy  sports  editor.  Gol- 
den; namely,  “In  the  outdoor  recess 
period,  the  Seniors  defeated  the  P. 
G.’s  in  a thrilling-  game  of  tag  foot- 
ball. The  score  was  55-48,  with  Carp 
and  Winn  starring  for  the  Seniors,  and 
Small  and  Winkeler  for  the  P.  G.’s. 
Mr.  Van  Steenbergen  refereed.-’ 

March  28.  Mr.  Gardner’s  definition 
of  a pacifist — “A  student  who  likes  to 
make  all  verbs  in  translation  passive"’ 
. . . According  to  its  weekly  custom, 
in  direct  invariance  with  its  traditional 
habits,  in  perfect  harmony  with  its 
long'-standing  characteristics,  the  Ra- 
dio Club  assembled  today.  Need  we 
say  more?  . . . Rumor  hath  it  that 
“Pete”  Salamon  spent  the  quarter 
given  him  by  a few  stalwart  Class 
One-ers  for  a quarter’s  worth  of 
whifife,  instead  of  a much-needed 
shave.  His  condition  is  so  bad  now 
that  if  he  goes  without  shaving  for 
three  days,  the  amount  of  hair  on  his 
face  will  equal  that  on  his  head. 


THROUGH  THE  YEARS 

1905.  “Mlany  peotple  have  been 
heard  to  speak  with  scornful  contempt 
of  a classical  education  such  as  one 
gets  at  the  Latin  School  ...  A classi- 
cal education  lays  a thorough  founda- 
tion for  all  future  work,  trains  and 
develops  all  one’s  factulties  ...  It 
teaches  persistence  and  application, 
quickness  and  soundness  of  mind,  a 
power  of  reasoning  and  arrangement 
. . . These  qualities  are  the  very  foun- 
dation of  character.”  Here,  in  a few 
well-turned  phrases,  is  the  answer  to 
your  problem.  If  you  can  answer  these 
arguments  with  any  degree  of  success, 
you  have  defeated  yourself,  for  only 
such  qualities  as  the  above  would 
enable  anyone  to  reply.  So,  if  you 
don’t  agree  with  the  above,  apply  the 


March  29.  It  was  very  windy  to- 
day. The  sky  was  blue  and  the  wind 
blew,  too.  And  the  cadets  of  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School  learned,  to  their  cha- 
grin, that  it  was  windy  when  drilling 
out  in  the  yard.  A regular  blast  from 
a cyclonic  Boreas  prompted  the  old, 
familiar  saying:  “Hats  Ofif!”  Even 
our  austere  captains  and  lieutenants 
were  forced  to  discard  dignity  for  ne- 
cessity. 

April  1.  Mr.  Revcroft  did  not  order 
crackers,  milk,  and  a banana  for  lunch 
today;  Coach  Fitzgerald  refrained 
from  cracking  jokes;  nobody  put  gum 
in  the  fountains  or  papers  in  the  cor- 
ridors; Mr.  Gardner  did  not  conceive 
any  of  those  ingenious  puns ; and  the 
printer  guaranteed  to  have  the  next 
Register  out  on  time!  April  Fool!!! 
. . . Also  a Class  IV,  V,  and  VI  as- 
sembly". 

.re trope R gnirali  s’retsigcR 


WITH  THE  “REGISTER” 

present-day  remedy ; and  don’t  slam 
the  door  on  yrour  way  out. 

1910.  “It’s  true ! We  have  convinc- 
ing- proof  that  two  Latin  School  boys 
were  actually  discussing  Greek  con- 
structions on  a car  the  other  day.  The 
motorman  heard  them.”  This  choice 
morsel  leads  us  to  wonder  why  public 
opinion  makes  it  a “crime”  to  study". 
We  say"  that  if  anyone  is  so  foolish 
as  to  do  such  a thing,  we  should  let 
him  alone,  looking  upon  him  not  with 
contempt  or  scorn,  but  with  kind  and 
forgiving  understanding  . . . “Class  I 
is  stronger  than  ever  before.  Three 
rooms  can  scarcely  hold  it ! Watch 
us  grow!”  Yes,  indeed;  we  have 
grown,  haven't  we ! So,  for  1955  boys, 
we’ll  go  on  record  as  saying,  “O,  boy. 
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look  at  Class  I ! Eight  rooms  can 
hardly  hold  it!  And  if  accidents  (in- 
cluding Boards)  don’t  happen,  watch 
us  grow!”  . . . “Instead  of  requiring 
only  45  per  cent  in  our  studies  in  order 
to  pass,  it  has  been  announced  that 
we  now  need  50  per  cent.  Some  fel- 
lows have  not  yet  got  over  this — the 
announcement,  we  mean,  of  course !” 
Some  fun,  eh.  boys!  Only  45  per  cent 
to  pass.  What  football  teams  we  might 
have  with  this  ruling,  to  say  nothing 
of  enjoying  extra  time  taken  from 
studying. 

1915.  “Class  Day  preparations  are 
being  carefully  made  and  one  of  the 
best  programs  in  many  years  may  be 
expected.”  Yes,  yes;  but  why  do  we 
have  to  be  told  the  same  thing  year 
after  year,  and  then  go  in  and  hear 
the  same  things  again?  However,  we 
like  it  just  the  same  ...  In  this  issue 
we  are  also  advised  most  skillfully  and 
capably  that  we  should  not  relax  our 
scholastic  endeavors  with  the  advent 
of  spring.  Needless  to  say,  the  upper 
two  classes  certainly  do  not  need  any 
such  advice : Class  I has  had  some 
slight  experience  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  C.  E.  E.  B.;  Class  II  had  heard 
of  these  same  people.  ’Nuf  sed ! 

1920.  Back  in  the  days  when  B.  L. 
S.  used  to  win  track  meets,  except 
the  English  affair.  Well,  we  say  with 
a shrug  of  our  shoulders,  there’s  al- 
ways hope  . . . “If  you  boys  have  no 
hobbies,  you  are  in  danger  of  falling' 
among  evil  companions  just  for  the 
sake  of  something  to  do.  So,  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone  and  go  out  for 
football,  track,  hockey,  baseball,  ten- 
nis, debating',  singing,  mandolining,  or 
rifling.”  You  have  no  idea  how  many 
benefits  may  be  derived  from  the 


above,  such  as  training  in  teamwork, 
cultivating'  self-control,  developing 
poise,  and  the  like.  In  other  words, 
do  something  besides  study. 

1925.  As  luck  would  have  it,  this 
issue  is  among  the  missing.  Therefore, 
we  must  leave  it  out  of  our  resume, 
with  a regretful  sigh  and  such  slight 
consolation  as  may  be  found  in  the 
thought,  “Better  luck  next  time.” 

1930.  What  bold  statement  is  this : 
“An  essay  is  very  easy  to  write”?  In 
the  face  of  2-plus  and  3’s  out  of  5 from 
one  master,  and  C’s  and  D’s  from  an- 
other, we,  in  this  enlightened  year  of 
1935,  must  beg'  to  differ  . . . How  do 
you  like  this  description  of  part  of  the 
“Reggies.”  “The  opportunity  which 
gave  the  Latin  adherents  a chance  to 
use  their  laryngial  chords  vociferously 
was  the  intermediate  50-yard  hurdles.” 
That  is  what  might  be  called  “fancy” 
sports  reporting;  and  perhaps  suited 
the  literary  tone  of  the  school  . . . 
Here’s  a good  thought  on  reading: 
“Only  the  imaginative  and  the  pene- 
trative know  how  to  read.  Since  other 
people  have  little  depth  in  themselves, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they 
assume  that  other  persons  have.  Thus, 
their  reading  is  a process  of  scanning, 
wholly  devoid  of  imagination,  analy- 
sis, and  absorption.”  . . . And  to  leave 
you  with  a happy  thought,  especially 
the  seniors,  here  are  a few  answers 
received  in  a freshman  intelligence 
test : “An  oxygen  is  a eight-sided  fig- 
ure.” “Homer  is  a type  of  pigeon.” 
“Henry  Clay  is  a mud  treatment  for 
the  face.”  “Flora  and  Fauna  are  a 
couple  of  chorus  girls  1” 

Sherwood  D.  For. 
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RELAY  REVUES 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  track 
season  is  always  the  series  of  relay 
races  with  our  traditional  rivals  from 
Montgomery  Street.  This  year  was 
no  exception.  Not  including  the  Re- 
lay Carnival,  the  relay  team  opposed 
E.  H.  S.  on  four  different  occasions. 

In  the  K.  of  C.  games  at  Boston 
Garden,  a relay  team  composed  of  An- 
derson, Sullivan,  Powers  and  Thomp- 
son first  resumed  the  rivalry  with  our 
“ancient  and  honorable”  foes.  The  out- 
come of  the  race  was  never  uncertain, 
and  “Red”  Thompson  broke  the  tape 
much  ahead  of  the  Blue  and  Blue  an- 
chor man. 

Again  at  the  B.  A.  A.  games,  a team 
composed  of  Anderson,  Powers,  Byer, 
and  Thompson  defeated  the  E.  H.  S. 
team.  This  time,  however,  the  com- 
petition was  much  keener,  but  in  the 
last  lap,  Thompson  overcame  Finbar 
Sullivan’s  lead  and  won  going  away. 

At  the  Andover  meet,  Weiner,  Pow- 
ers, Coolen,  and  Sullivan  carried  the 
mail  for  “good  ole”  B.  L.  S.  For  a 
time  it  appeared  that  English  was 
finally  going  to  spoil  our  winning 
streak,  but  the  fates  were  against 
them,  and  Devlin,  their  anchor  man, 
dropped  the  baton  on  the  exchange, 
and  Sullivan  coasted  home  with  a mar- 
gin of  about  35  yards. 

In  the  State  Meet,  a team  composed 
of  Weiner,  Sullivan,  Anderson,  and 
Powers  maintained  the  school’s  per- 
fect record  by  again  turning  back  the 
best  that  our  rivals  could  offer. 

In  the  Relay  Carnival,  however,  our 
rivals  won  four  out  of  six  races.  In 
the  medley  and  senior  one-lap  races, 
the  Purple  and  White  quartets  were 
victorious.  The  English  runners  won 
the  Classes  “B,”  “C,”  and  “D”  one-lap 


races,  as  well  as  the  senior  two-lap 
run.  Allen  Joseph,  ’36. 


BALLS  AND  STRIKES 

Going  back  about  a month  to  the 
"Reggies”  (which  is  ancient  history 
now)  we  want  to  mention  those  who 
scored  for  Latin : Henry  Sullivan 
scored  a first  in  the  Senior  “300” ; in 
the  “600,”  “Johnny”  Powers  tied  for 
first ; Harry  Feinman  heaved  to  a first ; 
and  “Len”  Weiner  came  in  on  a four- 
corned  tie  for  fourth  in  the  high  jump; 
in  Class  “B,”  Joe  Finklestein  steamed 
into  a first ; and  Irving  Rosen  took 
third  in  the  broad  jump.  Class  “C” 
saw  Brodde  Bjorklund  in  a third  in 
the  50-yard  dash;  “Morrv”  Eastmond 
in  first  in  the  “220”;  and  Fred  Coolen 
in  second  in  the  “440”;  while  Dan  Da- 
cey  threw  the  shot  for  a third  for  our 
only  score  in  the  field  events  of  that 
division. 

In  the  midget  group,  “Sid”  Vernon 
slid  up  to  fourth  in  the  hurdles ; and 
Ed  Martin  took  a third  in  the  dash ; 
while  in  the  “176,”  Maurice  Helpern 
squeezed  into  second ; in  the  field 
events  this  class  was  the  strongest  of 
all  the  Latintes,  where  Wexler  took 
a first  (as  usual)  in  the  shot,  and  Ver- 
non tied  for  first  in  the  high  jump  to 
score  9 points  for  Latin. 

All  in  all,  the  “Reggies”  were  a dis- 
pointment  to  the  school,  who  had  high 
hopes  for  the  team  . . . “Joe”  Finkle- 
stein certainly  was  outstanding  this 
year,  and  it’s  no  wonder  the  boys  se- 
lected him  to  lead  them  next  year  . . . 
Speaking  of  elections,  I don’t  know 
whether  it  was  mentioned  that  “Red” 
Tully  is  next  year’s  football  captain. 
Good  luck  to  both  you  captains-elect ! 
. . . The  tennis  schedule  (tentative)  is 
herewith  released : sorry,  boys,  but 
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after  going  through  my  pockets  I can’t 
find  it.  Anyhow,  they  are  all  out-of- 
town  games  . . . That  excellent  tennis 
player  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Wightman, 
was  in  the  gym  recently  and  gave  the 
boys  some  valuable  hints  on  the  game 
. . . The  baseball  schedule  is  too  long 
to  print  here,  and  anyway,  they  want 
to  charge  you  one  cent  for  it — so  that 
leaves  that  out  ...  It  is  still  too  early 
to  give  any  real  dope  about  baseball 
prospects  — although  several  of  last 
year’s  shining  lights  are  back  again 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  diamond — 
among  them  being  Buddy  McLaughlin, 
Don  Hall,  Hajjar,  Tully,  Leonard,  and 
many  others  who  will  “do  or  die”  for 
the  old  school  . . . All  of  which  re- 
minds me  that  our  old  friend,  Dick 
Ulin,  has  gone  south  with  the  fresh- 
man nine  at  Harvard  . . . While,  of 
course,  we  all  know  about  Capt.  Dick 
Maguire  and  Tom  Bilodeau  at  Har- 
vard on  the  varsity. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  that  “Doc” 
McVey  will  be  unable  to  play  ball  this 
season  . . . Charley  Colbert,  one  of 
the  pitchers  on  last  year’s  team,  is  con- 
sidered the  “top”  by  the  freshman 
baseball  coach  at  Brown  . . . The  in- 
dependent hockey  team  had  a very  big- 
year,  suffering  but  one  defeat,  at  the 
hands  of  Holyoke — the  champions  of 
western  Massachusetts  . . . The  swim- 
ming team  (there  is  one,  you  know) 
got  a fifth  at  the  Melhan  Meet  . . . 
Jackie  Dever  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing schoolboy  athletes  in  Connecticut 
— he  is  at  the  Roxburv  school.  We’ll 
see  him  at  Yale  next  year  . . . “Bud” 
Davis  and  “Jerry”  O’Callaghan  are  out 
for  the  B.  C.  freshman  nine  at  the 
Heights  . . . We  mustn’t  forget  Dick 
Walsh  at  Harvard,  too  . . . “The  Chub” 
(Chandler)  was  a mainstay  on  the  B. 
U.  freshman  hockey  team.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  play  a stellar  role  on  the 
baseball  team  also.  This  information 


was  sent  in  by  a well-known  alumnus 
and  friend  of  the  school,  “Chubby” 
Chandler!  . . . “Red”  Tully  seems  to 
be  right  in  there  on  the  initial  sack, 
due  to  his  fine  hitting  ability  . . . Dizzy 
Dean  (of  Latin  School,  not  St.  Louis) 
will  probably  bet  at  the  middle  base — 
and,  of  course,  Buddy  McLaughlin  has 
the  shortstop  berth  all  done  up  . . . 
Don  Hall,  “Bull”  Belekewicz,  and 
someone  else  (not  yet  decided)  will 
roam  around  in  the  backfield  (pardon, 
the  outfield)  . . . The  pitching  material 
is  very  sparse,  with  only  one  veteran, 
Tom  Hajjar,  back.  The  rest  of  the 
hurlers  are  new  at  the  game  and  will 
need  experience  . . . Time  alone  will 
tell  . . . Bill  Brinkert  and  “Gunboat” 
Cox  will  be  on  the  receiving  end  of 
the  pitches. 

Lo ! the  tennis  schedule : April  24, 
St.  Marks;  May  1,  Worcester;  6, 
Brookline  ; 14,  Quincy  ; 24,  Huntington  ; 
June  8,  Groton  . . .The  only  thing 
now  worrying  the  team  is,  first,  a place 
to  practice ; second,  a means  of  reach- 
ing the  out-of-town  schools.  Any  boys 
with  cars  are  “cordially”  invited  to 
drop  down  to  tennis  practice  at  any 
time!  We  wish  to  make  the  follow- 
ing predictions  for  the  tennis  team : 
watch  Eddie  Ferrarone,  the  big  boy 
from  J.  P.,  who  eats,  drinks,  sleeps, 
and  studies  tennis.  The  team  may 
enter  the  State  Interscholastics  . . . 
Enough  publicity  for  them  now  . . . 
And,  lest  we  forget,  it  is  rumored  that 
Harry  Feinman  will  be  eligible  for 
baseball  (will  wonders  never  cease!) 

. . . The  following  “info”  has  been 
given  in  by  Len  Weiner:  The  track 
team  has  enjoyed  a one  - class  meet 
with  Newton  and  Norwood,  and  ex- 
pects to  get  a dual  meet  with  Ded- 
ham and  a triangular  one  with  Eng- 
lish (dear  old  English)  and  B.  C.  High 
— all  outdoors. 

S.  Emerson  Golden,  ’35. 
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Jf orgibe  Ms  . . . 

That  the  student  of  three  hundred  years  ago — white-collared,  silk-stock- 
inged, pig-tailed,  and  serious  (as  we  like  to  imagine  him)  could  have  pro- 
duced a Register,  even  in  its  embryonic  stages,  is  unlikely.  The  Latin  School 
preceded  by  more  than  half  a century  even  the  first  newspaper  in  America. 
Latin  School’s  own  first  paper  appeared  more  than  a century  after  that 
paper. 

Classes  were  held  in  Philemon  Pormort’s  home.  Where,  then,  could 
the  R.  R.  R.  find  room  to  ramble?  How  were  sports  meets  to  supply  enough 
material  to  be  cut  in  half  for  the  Register?  What  alumni  were  to  bore  an 
alumni  editor?  Who  was  to  buy  the  Register?  (Who  had  a dollar?) 

Despite  the  anachronisms,  so  manifold  in  this  issue;  despite  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  entire  situation,  we  herein  attempt  to  present  to  you  a picture — 
relying  solely  upon  your  imagination — of  how  the  Register  might  have  ap- 
peared three  hundred  years  ago.  Forgive  us  our  faults  ...  S.  S. 
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No  greater  contrast  of  conditions  could  exist  than  between  the  school 
life  of  what  we  love  to  call  the  “good  old  times”  and  the  school  life  of  these 
modern  days.  The  small  rectangle  of  logs  with  its  fire  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  its  high  windows,  and  its  crude  benches  afforded  hardly  any  comfort 
to  Daniel  Maude,  John  Woodbridge,  and  their  pupils.  Scant  indeed  were 
the  furnishings,  and  few  were  the  school  books — and  even  these  were  unin- 
teresting. The  methods  of  teaching  were  tiresome  and  indifferent,  and  the 
discipline  was  very  severe. 

The  discomfort  was  magnified  by  other  inconveniences  of  even  greater 
scope.  The  Latin  School  might  have  had  a floor  of  dirt  wlhich  readily  ground 
into  dry  dust  two  or  three  inches  thick!  Therein  was  the  seed  of  vengeance 
- — vengeance  for  an  unannounced  test  in  Colburn’s  Sequel.  With  that  great 
zeal  and  perseverance  instilled  by  their  venerable  masters,  the  pupils  would 
GRIND  and  POUND  until  slowly  there  would  rise  a cloud  of  dust  sufficiently 
thick  to  warrant  a recess  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ! Hark  ye, 
classmates ! Note  the  perplexed  and  angry  look  upon  the  countenance  of 
Master  Woodmansey.  I’ll  bet  he’s  sorry!  But  if  the  master  was  sorry,  his 
sorrow  was  transferred  later  to  the  pupils  in  double  quantity! 

The  earlier  schoolhouses  were  roofed  with  bark.  They  were  a little 
higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  to  take  care  of  rain,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  prevent  leaks.  The  teacher  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  from 
that  position  he  could  readily  see  the  backs  of  the  seniors.  Yes,  I said  the 
BACKS ! This  was  because  of  their  peculiar  desks.  Pegs  were  thrust  be- 
tween logs  around  the  walls,  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  rough 
boards  were  placed  upon  them.  These  were  the  students’  desks.  However, 
the  young  urchins  who  were  new  arrivals  at  the  school  could  not  be  trusted 
in  such  a position ! Far  from  it ! They  had  to  sit  on  log  benches  or  blocks 
facing  the  instructor. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  was  peculiar  about  the  schoolhouses.  Many 
had  no  glass  windows,  but  the  substitute  was  not  to  be  “sneezed  at” — news- 
papers or  white  paper  greased  with  lard  and  fastened  on  the  rude  sashes 
or  in  holes  cut  in  the  wall.  Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  if  we  couldn’t  look- 
out the  windows,  perhaps  we’d  devote  more  attention  to  our  books ! So 
you  see,  this  type  has  its  advantages. 

It  was  a long  road  and  a dreary  road  (do  these  words  sound  familiar?) 
that  Latin  School  boys  had  to  traverse.  Even  then  they  had  long  hours, 
scanty  recess,  and  few  holidays.  Yes,  it  was  a long,  steady,  persistent,  up- 
hill pull.  Dogged  industry,  persistent  application,  and  resignation  to  the 
inevitable  were  necessary.  Picture  the  Latin  School  boys!  First,  they  work 
through  their  “Accidence,”  and  then  they  plunge  into  the  black  wilderness, 
Lilly’s  Grammar.  Twenty-five  kinds  of  nouns,  seven  genders,  fifteen  solid 
pages  of  rules  for  gender,  and  also  the  exceptions,  twenty-two  solid  pages 
of  noun  declensions  (and  these  must  be  committed  to  memory!).  Nor  does 
the  master  wield  a mere  bayonet!  His  weapon  is  the  dreaded  ferule!  Any- 
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one  who  had  committed  Lilly’s  Grammar  to  memory  had  acquired  no  rose- 
coloured  views  of  life  ! He  had  learned  to  spell  “work”  with  a capital  “W,” 
and  print  it  in  italics. 

Today,  as  of  yore,  we  have  our  diversions.  One  boy  finds  delight  in 
putting  erasers  on  top  of  the  clock,  another  ties  apples  on  the  window  cords 
just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  master,  and  still  another  finds  delight  in  break- 
ing windows  on  the  second  floor  by  hitting  them  with  brief  cases  suspended 
from  the  third  floor.  But  how  miserable  does  the  enjoyment  derived  from 
this  seem  when  we  compare  it  with  the  pleasure  derived  from  tearing  a 
newly-larded  window!  How  great  must  have  been  the  pupils’  joy  when 
that  massive  roll  of  dust  arose! 

Thus  did  the  school  look,  and  thus  did  the  pupils  act  in  the  “good  old 
days”  before  the  Revolution.  Would  that  we  could  roll  back  that  thin  but 
impenetrable  veil  which  conceals  the  dim,  fast-receding  past.  Would  that 
we  could  see  today  a true  picture  of  school  life  as  it  was  three  hundred 
years  ago.  But  we  cannot,  and  if  we  voice  complaint,  Father  Time  returns 
his  age-old  retort,  “Them  days  is  gone  forever!”  John  F.  Gaquin. 


Hoofemg  Pacfetoarb 

Leon  Levin  non,  ’35 


While  digging  absently  through  a box  of 
old,  half-forgotten  papers  underneath  the 
three-legged  table  in  the  Sanctum,  we  found 
a leaden  box,  locked  securely,  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

QTf jree  J^unbreb 

What  will  the  South  Latin  Grammar 
School  be  like  three  hundred  years 
hence,  in  1935?  Perhaps  they  will 
have  an  enrollment  of  a thousand  pu- 
pils (this  had  been  crossed  out  and 
replaced  by  “500.”  In  the  margin  was 
the  note,  “too  visionary”).  Of  course, 
we  are  at  the  apex  of  civilization,  now 
in  1635,  with  our  new  flintlock  mus- 
kets and  all  the  other  things  science 
has  made  possible  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  It  is  impossible  that  the  boys 
of  1935  could  be  more  civilized  than 
we  are;  but  let’s  project  ourselves  into 
the  future  . . . 

“Come,  children,  it’s  time  to  begin 
classes !”  And  the  five  hundred  boys 
file  in,  in  orderly  lines,  politely  remov- 
ing their  hats  as  soon  as  they  enter 
the  building.  They  take  their  seats, 


We  borrowed  a screw-driver  from  Mr. 
Faxon  and  opened  it.  Inside  we  found 
a sheaf  of  musty,  half-decayed  sheets  of 
foolscap,  literally  covered  with  writing. 
And  here  is  what  we  read: 

Hear#  Settee 

quiet  as  so  many  mice,  fold  their  hands 
and  listen  attentively  to  the  master’s 
reading  of  the  Bible.  Perhaps  they’ll 
have  candles  that  won’t  burn  down 
to  light  their  classrooms,  and  school- 
houses  where  they  won’t  have  to  chop 
wood  for  the  furnace  before  school 
every  morning. 

Of  course,  no  one  would  ever  think 
of  changing  the  curriculum.  Why, 
what  could  be  more  useful  in  the  prac- 
tical world  than  six  years  of  Latin 
and  four  of  Greek?  We  hope  the  rad- 
icals never  have  their  way,  and  the 
school  committee  never,  never  includes 
algebra  in  our  curriculum.  Who  cares 
whether  X can  shovel  snow  faster 
than  Y,  anyhow? 

How  will  the  children  of  the  city 
get  to  the  school  of  1935?  Of  course, 
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the  town  of  Trimountain  will  have  ex- 
panded greatly  by  then ; perhaps  to 
Newtown  or  even  to  Dorchester.  Mm- 
m-m-m  ...  I have  it ! The  master 
will  probably  drive  about  in  a wagon, 
collecting  the  boys  at  their  homes  and 
bringing  them  to  school.  Likewise, 
in  the  evening , after  classes  (where 
does  he  get  that  “evening”  business?), 
the  master  will  take  them  home  again. 

How  will  they  manage  a school  with 
so  huge  an  enrollment  as  five  hundred 
pupils?  Why,  they  may  even  find  it 
necessary  to  have  fifteen  classrooms, 
and  even  more  schoolmasters!  What 
a far  call  from  our  one  little  room  in 
Master  Pormort’s  house  to  that  fine 
edifice,  with  fifteen  classrooms,  and 
five  hundred  pupils ! 


Now,  in  1935  . . . (the  rest  of  this 
page  is,  unfortunately,  illegible,  be- 
cause of  the  age  of  the  paper). 

And  now,  my  dear  readers,  I have 
shown  you  that  the  South  Latin  Gram- 
mar School  will  unquestionably  be  co- 
educational in  1935.  What  luck  for 
our  descendants  of  300  years  hence ! 

* * * * 

I am  locking  this  manuscript  in  a 
waterproof  box,  and  sealing  it  with 
the  sign  of  the  South  Latin  Grammar 
School.  Done  in  Trimountain,  Mas- 
achusetts  Bay  Colony,  on  the  23d  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1635, 
and  of  the  Latin  School  the  first. 

John  Hull,  Editor, 


V/av-.-Uav 


DAUM 


The  master  usee 
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JUtortringsi  of  §9e  Jxegister’s  Robing  Reporter 
for  |9r  (great  gear  1635 


April  23,  1635.  Greetings,  comrades  ! 
On  this  day  didde  school  begin.  Head 
Master  Pormort  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings in  his  home  ...  A good  joke 
was  cracked  today.  Said  one  student 
to  another:  “What  did  the  lunatic  say 
to  his  sweet-heart?”  Ye  second  stu- 
dent, a learned  scholar,  replied:  “Te 
ne  sais  pas ; I dinna  ken ; Ich  weiss 
nicht;  Nescio;  I don’t  know.”  Said 
ye  firste  student:  “The  lunatic  said: 
‘I’m  crazy  about  thee.’  Haw,  haw  !” 
. . . Debating  Society  in  the  living 
room ; our  students  argue  whether 
West  Roxbury  should  be  given  back 
to  the  Indians. 

April  24.  Assembly  of  the  upper 
classes  in  the  kitchen.  Head  Master 
Pormort  discussed  ways  and  means 
by  which  one  cannot  be  promoted.  It 
appears  that  some  other  gentlemen 
have  decided  upon  certain  examina- 
tions to  admit  one  to  Harvard,  which 
will  be  opened  for  us  in  1636. 

April  25.  Master  Pormort  slipped 
on  his  way  to  the  woodshed.  All  pres- 
ent learned  a long  list  of  Greek  verbs. 
(Woe  to  us!) 

April  ’6.  Ezekiel  Nolan,  ye  Presi- 


dent of  ye  Graduating  Class,  starts 
on  ye  Welcome  Addresse. 

April  27.  A new  Mathematics  Club 
is  being  started.  The  members  are  to 
have  lively  discussions  on  the  arithme- 
tic of  the  Arabs,  Euclidian  geometry, 
Plolemaic  astronomy,  and  other  gay 
topics. 

April  30.  Assembly,  Classes  IV,  V, 
and  VI.  Master  Pormort  discusses 
home-lessons;  advises  doing  them;  in 
fact,  makes  them  compulsory.  “After 
all,”  says  Head  Master  Pormort, 
“home-lessons  are  an  essential  part  of 
school  work.  Every  boy  should  study 
at  least  three  hours  each  day.” 

May  1.  “Zeb”  Lewis,  Miles  Sala- 
mon,  not  to  omit  Hajjar,  proudly  ex- 
hibit embryonic  mustaches  to  the  other 
two  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
causing  exclamations  of  intense  jeal- 
ousy. 

May  2.  One  “Jumpin’  Josephus” 
Carp,  probably  prompted  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  “close-cropped”  hair  shown 
yestermorn  by  a few  enterprising 
scholars,  entered  school  today  with  a 
new-fangled  hair-cut,  which  he  unique- 
ly dubs  a “cropper.”  Master  Pormort 
was  greatly  disturbed  over  Carp’s 
queer  appearance,  and  expressed  a fear 
that  his  innovation  might  cause  other 
boys  to  do  likewise. 

May  3.  Master  Pormort’s  prophecy 
proved  true  today,  when  another  mem- 
ber of  the  graduation  class,  Moore  by 
name,  gayly  entered  the  sacred  por- 
tals of  ye  “Publick  Latine  Schole”  with 
a sheepish  grin  and  a “cropper.”  Quoth 
the  master,  “Verily,  we  have  fallen 
on  evil  days.  We  may  become  a group 
of  devitalized  Samsons !” 

May  4.  The  master  informed  all 
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those  who  spelled  “Gaul”  in  the  Latin 
test  as  “Gall”  that  they  certainly  had 
plenty  of  it,  thus  setting  a high  stand- 
ard for  humorous  quips  of  the  future. 

May  5.  The  master  was  horror- 
struck  as  the  entire  school  walked  out 
in  a body  at  3 :00  o’clock,  with  still 
two  hours  of  school  remaining,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  field  popularly 
called  “Ye  Common  Lande.”  There 
they  stopped  and  played  a very  queer 
game.  One  boy  stood  about  twenty- 
five  feet  aw'ay  from  another  and  threw 
a hard  ball,  which  the  first  strove  to 
divert  from  its  designated  course  with 
a piece  of  wood  he  held  poised  over 
his  shoulder.  If,  by  chance,  he  was 
successful  in  striking  the  ball,  he  sud- 
denly became  terrified  and  ran  in 
quickest  haste  around  the  field,  with 
the  other  boys  trying  to  tag  him  with 
the  ball.  A very  cpieer  game,  indeed, 
although  some  enjoy  it  immensely. 

May  6.  Ye  student  body  is  planning 
to  rebel  against  a new  rule,  which  was 
inaugurated  today.  It  seemeth  that 
one  Ezekiel  Weissman  came  in  late 
this  morning,  and  when  questioned  as 
to  the  reason  for  his  tardiness,  did 
xoply  that  he  wfcs  delayed  when  a 
number  of  wag'ons  at  the  corner  of 
Tremonte  Avenue  and  Washington 
Lane  prevented  progress  towards 
Schoole  Street.  The  master,  how'ever, 
scoffed  at  this  wornout  excuse  and 
compelled  Weissman  to  remain  after 
school  for  one-half  hour.  This  new 
custom  has  been  deftly  entitled  “De- 
tention,” and  the  master  promises 
that  it  will  be  applied  to  anyone  who 
may  in  the  future  enter  school  after 
the  six  o’clock  bell  has  been  rung. 


May  7.  No  school  today.  The  pu- 
pils had  to  chop  some  kindling  wood 
for  Mistress  Pormort. 

May  8.  Master  Pormort  informed 
the  student  body  in  an  assembly  of 
all  fifteen  boys  that  they  would  not 
have  to  bring  their  lunch  pails  any 
more,  for  Mistress  Pormort  was  go- 
ing to  operate  a lunchroom  in  the  cel- 
lar during  the  lunch  period.  The  price 
list  is  as  follows: 

Boiled  Porridge — one  penny. 

Fried  Porridge — one  penny. 

Burned  Porridge — one-half  pence. 

Scorched  Porridge — one-half  pence, 
and 

Plain  Porridge — two  pence. 

May  9.  For  an  excellent  transla- 
tion of  Aesop’s  Fables  from  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  to  Latin  verse,  the  fa- 
tigued boys  were  revived  somewhat 
by  a rare  bit  of  humor  from  the  lips 
of  the  ever-jovial  Master  Pormort. 
Quoth  he:  “I  shall  never  forget  when, 
as  a lad,  may  father  gave  me  a copy  of 
Aesop  as  a Christmas  present,  and  I 
remarked  to  him,  ‘But,  father,  I have 
a booke  already !’  ” 

May  10.  The  second  meeting  of  ye 
Debating  Club  was  held  today  in  the 
barn.  The  question : “Resolved,  That 
ye  Boston  Town  recognise  ye  Ply- 
mouth Settlement,”  was  discussed  for 
three  hours. 

May  11.  The  master  now  amuses 
himself  during  the  long  hours  when 
the  class  is  working  at  a Latin  vocab- 
ulary test  by  singing  an  old  folksong 
and  playing  with  a queer  toy. 

May  13.  Vacation,  at  last!  Watch 
for  the  next  edition  of  the  Register! 
Ye  Register’s  Raving  Reporter. 
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1635  Sports 

The  First  and  Onlie  Annual  Boate 
Race  of  B.  L.  S. 


In  the  earlie  parte  of  June,  1635, 
the  long  anticipated  boate  race  be- 
tweene  the  first  and  second  classes  of 
the  Boston  Latin  Schoole  was  held. 

It  was  a beautifulle  daye  in  June. 
The  snowe  and  ice  hackle  melted  to 
such  an  extente  thatte  the  eager  on- 
lookers needed  onlie  their  rubbers  (or 
whatever  they  wore  then).  The  two 
racing  shells  which  the  schoole  pos- 
sessed were  broughte  forlhe  from  the 
boiler  roome  with  reverence  and 
awe.  These  revolutionizers  of  trans- 
portation were  beautifulle  craft,  each 
twentie  feete  square  and  equipped 
with  the  latest  stream-lining.  The 
motivating  force  was  furnishedde  by 
long  bamboo  poles  which  were  very 
efficientte  exceptte  when  they  became 
stuckke  in  the  mudde.  However,  let 
it  never  be  saidde  that  a Latin  Schoole 
boy  was  ever  stopped  by  so  insignfi- 
cantte  a thing  as  a practicalle  impossi- 
bility, and  so,  whenever  a pole  was 
stuckke  firmly  in  the  mudde,  a hail 
was  usually  sufficientte  to  cause  sev- 
eralle  to  be  throwne  ontoe  the  raft. 

It  was  a breathlesse  moment  while 
the  shivering  oarsmen  (or  polemen,  to 
be  exacte)  waited  for  the  signalle 
which  would  send  them  flashing  on 
their  waie.  Then  suddenlie  the  cleare 
note  of  a mouth  organ  proclaimed  the 
starte  of  the  greate  marine  classic. 
The  studie  contestants  immediately 
dugge  their  poles  intoe  the  mire  of 
the  riven  bottome  and  proceeded,  with 
much  effort,  to  pull  them  out  again. 

The  boates  proceeded  swiftlie  at  the 
breath-takinge  pace  of  2 miles  per 


hour.  But  it  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  boys  were  not  yet 
warmed  up,  for  as  they  approached 
the  ende  of  the  race  they  were  travel- 
ing at  the  record-breaking  speed  of  3 
miles  per  hour.  There  were  occasional 
spurts  by  the  boates,  but  nothing  of 
interest  happened  until  the  senior  ves- 
sel (not  the  older  boate)  was  split  into 
two  parts  by  a projecting  rocke.  Never 
hesitating  a moment,  its  crew  quicklie 
manned  bothe  parts  and  sette  out 
swiftly  after  the  fleeting  juniors.  The 
latter,  however,  ignorante  of  the  acci- 
dente,  were  keeping  to  the  centere  of 
the  river  and  so  preventing  the  other 
boate  from  passing  them.  To  their 
surprise  and  dismaye,  the  componentte 
parts  of  the  senior  craft  swept  bye 
and  reunited  welle  ahead  of  them. 
(The  explanation  for  this  is  the  fric- 
tional effecte  of  the  water  created 
static  electricitie  in  the  softe  iron  ap- 
pointments of  the  parts.  The  crewe 
of  one  parte  touched  the  banke  and 
so  obtained  a charge  opposite  to  thatte 
in  the  other  parttc.  By  the  lawe  of 
physics,  these  two  attracted  each  other 
and,  separated  by  two  of  the  poles, 
they  clungge  to  each  other  for  the  dur- 
atione  of  the  race).  This  was  the 
aforementioned  strategic  of  which 
only  the  seniors  coulde  be  aware.  After 
thate,  remaining  in  the  center  of  the 
river  as  the  juniors  had,  they  wone  the 
race  with  ease. 

The  master  awarded  the  victors 
scholarships  for  Harvard,  to  be  used 
whenever  that  college  shoulde  be 
founded.  Benjamin  >S'.  Golub,  ’35 
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With  great  reluctance  we  find  our- 
selves forced  to  take  issue  with  our 
beloved  master,  Philemon  Pormort. 
We  cannot  ag'ree  with  that  worthy 
when  he  declares  that  the  perusal  of 
classical  transcriptions  is  decidedly  de- 
teriorating to  the  character  of  the 
Latin  School  boy.  Did  not  the  good 
Governor  Winthrop  once  remark  that 
never  had  he  enjoyed  the  Metamor- 
ph  oses  of  Ovid  in  the  original  tongue 
as  he  had  those  excellent  translations 
composed  by  George  Sandys  of  the 
Virginia  settlements? 

Mr.  Sandys,  as  you  must  know,  has 
already  published  his  fifteen  volumes, 
every  one  of  which  was  written  in 
this  new  land.  Despite  the  raids  made 
by  the  aborigines  on  the  Jamestown 
colony,  despite  the  long  period  of  dis- 
tress, lack  of  adequate  clothing,  dire 
hunger,  even  famine — despite  all  these 
hardships,  Master  Sandys  has  per- 
sisted in  his  undertaking-  until  he  has 
evolved  a masterpiece  of  Colonial  po- 
etry. 

Yet,  Master  Pormort  insists  that  no 
student  let  fall  an  aberrant  eye  upon 
its  pages.  In  the  face  of  this  edict, 
we  respectfully  maintain  our  stand — 
theoretically,  at  any  rate — but  allow 
us  to  add  a word  of  warning  and  timely 
advice  to  any  of  our  young  readers 
who  may  be  contemplating'  such  a re- 


bellious course  as  we  may  seem  to  be 
advocating.  If  the  pupil  is  genuinely 
interested  in  any  of  the  translations, 
he  may  obtain  one  of  the  volumes 
from  genial  Sir  Harry  Vane  for  use 
over  an  extended  period.  But  let  him 
make  no  mistake  about  the  time  and 
place  of  reading  the  works. 

Caveat  puer!  Magister  vigilus  est! 
* * * 

Four  remarkable  poems  have  re- 
cently crossed  the  stormy  Atlantic  on 
the  good  ship  Arabella.  These  poems  are 
the  Avork  of  a young'  English  kinsman, 
John  Milton.  While  residing  at  his 
father’s  home  at  Horton,  he  has  com- 
posed “L’Allegro,”  or  “The  Cheerful 
Man” ; “II  Penseroso,”  or  “The 
Thoughtful  Man”;  “Comus,”  and  “Lv- 
cidas.”  “L’Allegro”  and  “II  Penser- 
oso” are  companion  pieces;  the  one 
describing  the  delights  of  a merry  so- 
cial life,  and  the  other  celebrating  the 
subdued  pleasures  of  a cloistered  and 
studious  life — such  an  happy  existence, 
undoubtedly  as  our  descendants  will, 
at  some  time  in  the  future,  be  privi- 
leged to  lead.  “Lycidas”  has  been 
called  by  Master  Pormort  one  of  the 
finest  elegies  ever  writ  in  the  English 
tong'ue,  and  there  rvould  be  few  pre- 
pared to  disagree  with  his  decision 
after  reading  this  masterly  work. 

Lawrence  F.  Ebb , ’35. 


IT’S  LIKE  GOLF 


Business  is.  It’s  a competition  where  skill  and  training  count. 

You  can’t  get  up  on  the  first  tee  on  a Sunday  afternoon  — or  any  after- 
noon — and  drive  a ball  straight  down  the  fairway  without  having  practiced 
and  played  before. 

Similarly,  you  can’t  start  in  business  with  everyone  watching  — or  with 
only  a few  watching  — and  make  the  spectacular  exhibitions  that  are  made  by 
the  trained  men  and  the  veterans. 

To  carry  the  simile  further,  your  second  shot  in  golf  requires  different 
training  and  practice.  It  is  an  old  truth  that  “it’s  the  second  shot  that  counts.” 
And  in  business,  perhaps  you  may  get  off  to  a brilliant  start,  but  when  you 
come  to  the  “second  shot”  your  lack  of  training  and  practice  shows,  and  your 
competitor  gets  nearer  the  “hole”  in  golf  and  “goal”  in  business. 

On  the  green  it  is  finesse  that  counts.  “Matches  are  won  or  lost  on  the 
green.”  A delicate  touch  determines  whether  or  not  you  win.  In  business  you 
come  to  a point  where  the  competitors  are  closer  together,  and  it  is  going  to 
be  a very  little  thing  that  determines  the  winner  — probably  a question  of 
knowledge  and  judgment. 

Then,  on  to  the  next  hole. 

If  you  are  to  win  in  business  you  must  take  a few  lessons,  as  you  would 
from  the  “pro.”  It  will  save  you  a lot  of  time,  and  will  give  you  many  im- 
portant fundamental  principles.  After  that,  more  practice  and  more  lessons, 
if  necessary. 

Plan  to  train  for  business,  after  you  finish  High  School  at  a school  that 
has  turned  out  successful  business  men  for  sixty-eight  years. 

Write  or  telephone  for  further  information  — or,  if  possible,  visit  the  school. 
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The  Under -Grad  Shop 
at  Kennedy’s 
is  headquarters  for 
high  school  men 


Here  is  a shop  exclusively  created  with  an  atmosphere  appealing  to 
the  young  sophisticates  who  want  and  get  what’s  new  in  Under-Grad 
clothes  — furnishings,  hats  and  shoes. 


KENNEDY’S 

4th  floor 

SUMMER  & HAWLEY 


2 Park  Street 

THE 

— Just  a few  steps  from  the 

JAMAICA  PRESS 

Subway  Exit 

DeWOLFE  & 

J.  B.  KAVANAUGH 
Proprietor 

FISKE  CO. 

The  Archway  Bookstore 

Printing 

The  most  convenient 

fully  stocked  bookstore  in 

Boston 

Telephone,  Lafayette  5084 

Engraving 

Binding 

753  Centre  Street 
Jamaica  Plain 

JAMaica  1661 
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J.  FRANK  FACEY 


PRINTER 


36  Prospect  Street,  Cambridge 


Telephones,  Trowbridge  5520-5521 


Drill  Uniforms 

THE  FINEST  VALUE  IN  THE  CITY 

Priced  same  as  other  uniforms 

Every  Uniform  guaranteed  not  to  streak  when  washed 
Military  cut — by  military  outfitters 

Rosenfield  Uniform  Company 

15  School  Street,  Boston 

Ten  Door*  Down  from  City  Hall 


Wise  bees  save 
honey 
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Wise  folks  save 
money 


Money  Grows  Like  Magic 

when  you  get  the  habit  of  making  weekly  deposits  in  your 
School  Savings  Bank. 

Why  not  prove  this  statement  for  yourself? 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 


75  TREMONT  STREET  - BOSTON 
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IVORTHEASTERJV 

UNIVERSITY 

DAY  DIVISION 

SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Offers  a broad  program  of  college  subjects  including  selected  occupational 
courses,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  the  student  a liberal  and  cultural 
education  and  a vocational  competence  which  fits  him  to  enter  some  specific 
type  of  useful  employment. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Offers  a college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  princi- 
ples of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING  AND 
FINANCE!,  or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Instruction  is  through  lectures, 
solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions,  motion  pictures,  and  talks  by 
business  men. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional 
courses  in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL,  ELECTRICAL,  CHEMICAL, 
and  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING.  Students  select  the  course  of  speciali- 
zation at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year. 

CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

The  Co-operative  Plan  provides  for  a combination  of  practical  industrial 
experience  with  classroom  instruction.  The  student  earns  a portion  of  his 
school  expenses  and  forms  business  contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later 
years. 

DEGREES  AWARDED 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  is  conferred  upon  all  students  who  satis- 
factorily complete  an  approved  course  of  study. 


EVENING  DIVISION 

(FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN) 

Providing  complete  courses  of  university  grade  in  business  and  law,  for  high 
school  graduates  who  find  it  necessary  to  work  during  the  day  but  wish  to 


study  for  further  advancement. 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Specializes  in  accounting  and  business 
administration  under  instructors  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  business  that 
they  teach. 

73%  of  graduates  hold  major  execu- 
tive positions  in  business.  Out- 
standingly successful  in  C P.  A. 
examinations. 

School  grants  B.B.A  and  M.B.A  de- 
grees. Individual  courses  also  avail- 
able to  special  students. 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Four-year  course.  LL.B.  Degree. 
Graduates  of  this  school  eligible  for 
the  Bar  Examination. 

Case  method  of  instruction  similar  to 
that  in  best  day  law  schools. 

A School  of  high  standards  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  employed  men  and 
women. 

Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as 
lawyers,  judges,  business  executives. 


Graduates  may  be  admitted  without  examinations  if  grade*  are  satisfactory 
to  the  Department  of  Admissions. 


Catalogs  or  further  information  sent  upon  request 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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